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By LORENZO SEMPLE, JR. 


11 MEN 


2 WOMEN 


INTERIOR 


When the Navy pays a courtesy call in Venice, a 
lieutenant, together with an ensign and a civilian 
scientist, takes up residence in a plush hotel in order 
to execute a fantastic scheme: with the aid of a 
spotter in a local roulette palace they are going to 
relay numbers from one particular wheel to the secret 
computer aboard a cruiser, and by a scientific calcu- 
lation of odds break the bank of Venice. But a couple 
of lovely girls prove too distracting for our schemers. 
The lieutenant falls head-over-heels for the one who 
turns out to be the admiral’s daughter; and when the 
admiral himself appears, all their plans are compro- 
mised. The scientist runs into his old fiancee, now 
engaged to a pompous windbag. Deftly the author 





Farce 3 acts 


BOOKS, $1.00 


ROYALTY, 
where available 


$50 - $25 





Photo: Friedman-Abeles, Inc. 


tightens the noose on the schemers, as they go from 
the frying pan into the fire. In a blaze of signal lights 
and counter-espionage speed, and with the mechanical- 
brain computer going full blast aboard ship, the 
curtain comes down on a peak of hilarity and innocent 
resolution. 


“A good American farce... A most enjoyable kind of 
theater."-— N. Y. Daily News. 

“Mr. Semple is a very competent comedy writer, in- 
deed...A Winning farce."—N. Y. Times. 

“More than the usual helping of madness and hilarity 
... Don't let anybody tell you that you won't laugh at 
‘Golden Fleecing.”—N. Y. Journal-American. 


Send for our 1961 Supplement to our Basic Catalogue of Plays 
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— Sold by — 


ALABAMA—Montgomery: Photo Sound Eo. 


ARIZONA—Tucson: Old Pueblo Theatrical 
Supply. 


ARKANSAS—North Little Rock: Stanley Sound 
Service. 


CALIFORNIA—Fresno: Midstate Theatre Sup- 
ply; Hollywood 28: Oleson Rental Co.; Los 
Angeles: National Theatre Supply Co., Pem- 
brex Theatre Supply Corp.; San Francisco: 
Holzmueller Corp., National Theatre Supply 
Co., Walter G. Preddey Theatre Supplies, 
Western Theatrical Equipment Co. 


COLORADO—Colorado Springs: Alexander 
Film Co.; Denver: National Supply Co. 


CONNECTICUT—Hartford: Harrison Harries. 


FLORIDA—Miami: Joe Hornstein, Inc.; North 
Miami: Century Lighting, Inc.; Tampa: 
United Theatre Supply Corp. 


ae National Theatre Supply 
O. 


IDAHO—Caldwell: The Caxton Printers Ltd. 


ILLINOIS—Chicago: Abbott Theatre Equip- 
ment Co., Inc., Acme, Carson, Pausback Stu- 
dios, Hollywood Stage Lighting, Wilding Pic- 
ture Productions, National Theatre Supply Co. 


INDIANA—Evansville: Evansville Theatre Sup- 

ply; Indianapolis: Ger-Bar, Inc., Robert H. 

Merrill Stage Equipment; Union City Projec- 

ong Equipment Co., National Theatre Supply 
°. 


l\OWA—Des Moines: Des Moines Theatre Sup- 
ply. 

KENTUCKY—Louisville: Falls City Theatre 
Equipment Co. 


LOUISIANA—New Orleans: W. H. Bower 
Spangenberg Inc. 


MARYLAND—Baltimore: J. F. Dusman Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Boston: Major Theatre 
Equipment Corp. 


MICHIGAN—Detroit: Albert F. Runnel Stu- 
dios, Inc., National Theatre Supply Co. 


MINNESOTA—Minneapolis: Northwest Stu- 
dios, Inc., National Theatre Supply Co. 


MISSOURI—Kansas City: Stebbins Theatre 
Equipment Co.; St. Louis: City Stage Lighting. 


NEBRASKA — Omaha: Metropolitan Stage 
Equipment, Inc., Quality Theatre Supply Co. 


NEVADA—Las Vegas: Stage Sound & Equip- 
ment, Inc. 


NEW JERSEY—Atlantic City: Boardwalk Film 
Entérprises. 


NEW YORK—Albany: Albany Theatre Supply 
Co.; Buffalo: National Theatre Supply Co.; 
Syracuse: Cooper Decoration Co. 


NO. CAROLINA—Charlotte: Standard The- 
atre Supply Co.; Greensboro: Standard The- 
atre Supply Co. 


OH!O—Cincinnati: National Theatre Supply 
Co.; Cleveland: National Theatre Supply Ca.; 
Columbus: Schell Scenic Studio; Toledo: Cou- 
sino Visual Education Service, Inc., Theatre 
Equipment Co. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma City: National The- 
atre Supply Co. 


OREGON—Portland: Stagecraft Industries. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Erie: Erie Camera Center: 
Harrisburg: J. P. Lilley & Son; Philadelphia: 
National Theatre Supply Co.; Pittsburgh: Ap- 
pel Visual Service, Inc. 


RHODE ISLAND—Providence: Rhode Island 
Theatre Supply Co.; Westerly: Payne Motion 
Picture Service. 


TEXAS—Dallas: Hardin Theatre Supply Co., 
Modern Sales & Service Co., National Thea- 
tre Supply Co.; Houston: Southwestern Thea- 
tre Equipment Co.; San Antonio: Texas 
Scenic Co. 


WASHINGTON—Seattie: Display & Stage 
Lighting, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Ben Lust Theatre Sup- 
ply Co., Inc. 


WISCONSIN—Milwaukee: National Theatre 
Supply Co., Peter H. Albrecht Co., Ray 
Smith Co. 


CANADA—Alberta, Calgary: Sharp's Theatre 
Supplies, Ltd.; Ontario, Toronto: Jack 
Frost, Ltd. Ontario, Weston: P. Wesson: 
Manitoba, Winnipeg: General Sound & Thea- 
tre Equipment, Ltd. 








You will find some exciting new comedies 
fully described in the new catalog 
pictured below. 
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Start your new season of 
dramatics with one of these 
fresh and delightful comedies. 


........ MR. BLANDINGS BUILDS HIS DREAM HOUSE 


The hilarious complications that result when Mr. Blandings decides to build 
a home in the country to make life more pleasant and healthful for his teen- 
age daughters will give your audience one of the most enjoyable evenings 
they’Il ever spend in the theatre. (Cast 7m, 10w. Playbooks 90c. Royalty 35.00) 


.. +... .. PIONEER GO HOME 


“You’ve got to out-think the government” states Pop Kwimper, head of the 
funniest family you’ve ever seen— “because where the government is weak 
is in thinking.” While the humorous complications mount for the Kwimper 
family, the big good-looking son Toby, is waking up to the fact that Holly Jones, 
their permanent “baby sitter” is really a stunning girl. (Cast 10w, 8m. extras. 
Playbooks 90c. Royalty 35.00) 


....... « THE VERY OPPOSITE SEX 


Here is a new comedy about a new girl in town who joins “Junior Achievement” 
in the hope that she will meet some boys, but she has such a hard time keeping 
herself from turning into a business tycoon, that she almost loses the boy. 
Underneath the exciting and inventive comedy there is a worthwhile and con- 
structive point to this most amusing play. (Cast 8m, 13w, extras. Playbooks 90c. 
Royalty 25.00) 
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Cornelia Otis Skinner is back in a new and unusual comedy. This time this 
charming and witty actress has to deal with her teen-age son who suddenly 
decides that instead of going to college he wants to go on the stage! Then to 
upset matters more, the young man falls for an aggressive young actress in 
hts mother’s play — one who is determined to “steal the show.” You'll have a 
wonderful time with this “behind the scenes” comedy. (Cast 7m, 7w plus 13 
bit parts. Playbooks 90c. Royalty 25.00) 


- ++... e+ THE GHOUL FRIEND 


For a hair-raising production — meet the “ghoul friend.” This exciting mystery- 
comedy is set at a summer resort where the young owner of a tourist hotel 
tries to bolster business by reporting a mystery monster sighted in the lake. 
However more mystery monsters start appearing than our young resort owner 
bargained for, one of them being a most unusual girl. Your cast and audience 
will love the “chills” of this uproarious show. (Cast 9m, llw. Playbooks 90c. 
Royalty 25.00) 


- tae ss o « Se 


This refreshing comedy is about a charming young girl (played bv Sandra Dee 

in the motion picture version) who wants to grow up in a hurry. The New York 

Times called this comedy both “touching and entertaining.” The San Frarficisco 

Chronicle called it “Wonderfully fresh — amusing and tender.” This comedy 

has an easy set that is a pleasant change from the usual one. Here’s your 

——— to do a different comedy! (Cast 8m, 6w. Playbooks 90c. Royalty 
.00 


‘ 
} 


- + +e...» ASK ANY GIRL 3 


Copies of this outstanding comedy are now available for immediate production. 
; For a full description of this brilliant new play, please turn to the outside back 
cover of this magazine. (Cast 12w, 5m. Playbooks 90c. Royalty 35.00) 


and available soon 


........ THE MANY LOVES OF DOBIE GILLIS 


These plays, and many others, are fully described in the free new catalog pictured on the opposite 
page. If you have not already received your complimentary copy, send for it today. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 


179 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 
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A complete source of 
Royalty-Free plays — 
The D M 7 (DRAMATICS is published by The National Thespian Society, an organization of teachers 
e Vrama Magazine and students devoted to the advancement of dramatic arts in the secondary schools) 
for Young People 
g P MEMBER OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
a ee ae oe Address: Dramatics, College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
PLAYS written specifically for $3.50 Per Year Volume XXXII, No. 1 75c¢ Per Copy 
each grade level — primary, inter- all 
mediate, junior high and high 
school — plus radio-style plays. 
P piped CONTENTS 
PLAYS for celebrating important ARTICLE PAGE 
holidays and anniversaries; ep!- Millie Trares Schaefer by Mary Miller ............ 0... ccc ccc ccc cece e ees 13 
sodes from the lives of famous 
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y Debate: A Question of Policy by Paul A. Carmack ... ................ 16 
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By BILL and MARCIE McCLEARY Comedy 3 acts BS 
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No person is immune to temptation — and no school On the pretext of heightening interest in the current “ils 
is without an occasional problem of petit larceny. unit of study on the legal branch of our government, RTs 
Marshall High is no “Blackboard Jungle” rife with she has the class stage a mock trial. Only the audi- 
delinquency and rebellion. But when the funds ence, the two teachers, and the miscreant know 
collected for the American History Class field trip how closely the hypothetical case in this trial paral- 
disappear, Miss Portia Miles has two immediate lels actuality. And since you don’t know which of 
reasons for alarm: 1) her own trusting nature and the “three” gave in to the temptation depicted in 
a moment of carelessness invited the theft; 2) cir- the first act, the ensuing developments are packed 
cumstances oblige her to suspect three seniors, with suspense. It is not grim or sinister suspense. 
each of whom might be permanently scarred by It is poignant — sharpened by humor and implica- 
complicity in such an incident. With the help of tion, and laced with your genuine emphatic concern 
Mr. Wheeler, the guidance counsellor, Portia devises for all of these characters in this unique but plausi- 
an opportunity for each of the suspects to undo the ble situation. 

crime, undetected. 
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“We light Playbox Theatre productions exclusively with ARIELITES” 


“ARIELITES give us maximum lighting flexi- 
bility and efficiency at minimum cost. We have found 
these instruments to be ideal for such varied pro- 
ductions as a reading theatre presentation of O’Casey’s 
‘Pictures in the Hallway’ and the central staging of 
Anouihl’s ‘Antigone.’ The wide range of parabolic re- 
flector lamps available, from wide floods to pin spots, 
allows beam spreads and angles to suit all our needs. 

‘The instrument which helped solve some of our 
most difficult area lighting problems was the new 
ARIELITE Framers, using PAR 64 lamps, which cost 
us less than $40.00 per unit! 

“ARIELITES have been our answer to the pro- 
blem of achieving artistic lighting at low cost.” 
Eugene W. Tedd 
University of Utah 


October, 1960 


Robert Hyde Wilson, Supervising Director 
Eugene W. Tedd, Jr., Lighting Director 
PLAYBOX THEATRE-IN-THE ROUND 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City 
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ELWIN B. DUSENBURY, Temple Uni- 

versity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is 
welcomed back to our editorial staff after a 
years absence as author of a new series of 
articles on the history of 
the movies. In his first 
series for this coming 
year his history will take 
us to 1927. During the 
1961-62 season Dr. Du- 
senbury will complete his 
al series to the present day 
i movies and spectaculars. 
In this month’s article, 
The First Movies, he 
starts with the origin of 
the movies in the 19th 
Century to The Great 
Train Robbery, which 
appeared in 1903. 

Dr. Dusenbury is the 
author of the following 
series of articles, now available in booklet 
form, published in Dramatics: American Mu- 
sical Theater to 1920, American Musical The- 
ater since 1920, Elements of Play Direction, 
and Radio and Television Acting and Produc- 
tion. 





Dr. Delwin Dusenbury 


UR first Thespian of the Month for this 

current season is Millie Traves Schaefer, 
an alumna of Troupe 59, Danville High School, 
Danville, Illinois. Mary Miller, Sponsor, who 
authored this article, and all members of 
Troupe 59 are very proud of Millie’s notable 
achievements in the theater and in television. 
Here is another story of a Thespian who made 
good! 


R. EARL BLANK continues his fine work 
as editor of Plays of the Month with 
the following four entries: The Roaring Twen- 
ties, Stag Line, Romeo and Juliet, and Rebel 




















without a Cause. Dr. Blank is the head of the 
Speech and Theater Department at Northeast- 
ern State College, Tahlequah, Oklahoma. 


AUL A. CARMACK, Department of 

Speech, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, is the author of our series of eight ar- 
ticles, Speech Education. In his first article, 
Debate: A Question of 
Policy, he offers direc- 
= tions for the beginning 
== debater which will help 
him prepare both his 
own and his colleague’s 
case. 

Prof. Carmack is well 
qualified to write this 
series of articles which 
will cover all fields usu- 
ally found in competi- 
tive state play festivals. 
He directed the Ohio 
High School Speech 
League for a number of 
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years. He also served as Director of Forensics, 
Prof. Carmack is now parliamentarian for the 
Speech Association of America. We welcome 
Prof. Carmack to our editorial staff for the 
coming year. 


T our national convention at Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana, on Friday, 
June 24, an entirely new National Council was 
elected and a former member of the Council 
elected for a six-year term to the Board of 
Trustees. Your new officers are pictured in 
this issue along with all our State and Re- 
gional Directors, who comprise our Advisory 
Committee. Meet your new officers on whose 
shoulders rest the responsibilities of the Na- | 
tional Thespian Society for the next four 
years. 


ROF. WILLARD FRIEDERICH, head of 

the Speech and Theater Department, 
Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio, likewise con- 
tinues his editorship of Brief-Views, a book 
review page. He opens the new season with 
further reviews of outstanding full-length 
plays. 


HARLES L. JONES, Regional Director of 

Eastern New York and Sponsor of Troupe 
861, Port Jefferson High School, opens his 
Best of Broadway with Toys in the Attic, a 
Broadway hit of last season. Here is a thought- 
provoking play written by Lillian Hellman, 
who has authored many other successful plays; 
as, The Children’s Hour, The Little Foxes, and 
Watch on the Rhine. 


INALLY, do not miss our several features: 

1960-61 Regional Conferences, 1959-60 | 
Play Summary, Thespian Roll Call, and of 
course our Thespian Chatter. 





NEVER BEFORE 


comedies, especially writ 
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pecial introductory 


Cah ane at-taal- ae lomlol ml salel_tic 
oR Eg -1en de) a or- Came ole hamelemr-| 
musical EASILY and 
at LOW COST. : 


LOW ROYALTY > One Fee $35 per pertormonce 
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with 
these 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG 


Dept. B-10 


Music Jheatre SIncenpona ted 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y 


119 WEST 57th STREET e 


* Director's script. 
* Actors’ scripts. 


® Piano conductor's score. 


* Vocal books. 
SmeYailele) meladil-stiaehilelap 
* Basic choreography. 


133 LERI8) 8) PRODUCTION AIDS: 


* Tape recording, entire performance. 
* LP recording of all the songs. 

* Scenery plans. 

* Color slides of scenery. 

* Area lighting plans. 

° Property list. 


© Color slides of costumes and accessories. 
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GR-40 “GRAMA-LITE" 
Aluminum with black 
crackle finish, has 72” 
3q. color frame that ro- 
tates 360°, balanced 
yoke and U-bolt mount- 
ing, uses R-40 150 or 
300 watt lamp in flood 
or spot types. Par 38 
spot may be used. (Lamp 
not included with unit.) 











SAVE 207% TO 257 ON 
GRAND SPOTLIGHTS 








G-12 GRAND 6” 250-500-750 G-5 GRAND 500-Watt 6” 


ELLIPSOIDAL. High intensity FRESNEL SPOTLIGHT. Throw 
single lens, controlled aperture range 25’ to 40’, soft edge 
spotlight with throw up to 50’. beam, adjustable color frame. 
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® GRAND STAGE LIGHTING CO. 2 
© 11 West Hubbard Street, Chicago, lilinois . 
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Rimmer, 


$1900 


Lots of six—$57.00 


top performer for small stage or studio 


GRAMA-LITE 


Attention all theatrical groups! Here’s the new 
“‘Grama-Lite” that’s the answer to most of your 
lighting requirements. With many features, great 
flexibility and brilliant light, it is a terrific value for 
spot or flood lighting. Order several today at manu- 
facturer’s cost and properly equip your stage or studio. 


GRAND has complete stage and studio lighting 
equipment for rent or sale. Write GRAND today and 
learn how you can save 20% to 25% on your spot- 
light needs. . . as well as saving on other accessories. 


GRAND STAGE LIGHTING CO. 


11 West Hubbard Street ¢ Chicago, Illinois 











RETROSPECT 


NOTHER milestone of growth and achieve- 
A ment was passed during the past school 
year. With 2128 affiliated schools our present 
enrollment is a notable accomplishment. Our 
Eighth National Dramatic Arts Conference 
held this past June was successful both in pro- 
gram content and in attendance. 

Our goal way back in 1950 was to pass the 
2000 mark in affiliated schools by June 30, 
1960. Having granted Charter 2128 on July 8 
to Valley High School, Eden, Idaho, we not 
only met our quota, but exceeded it by 128. 
This rapid growth in 10 years was made possi- 
ble only by the firm foundation upon which 
our society is built and by the cooperation and 
excellent promotion of our aims by our past 
national officers, state and regional directors, 
and by our loyal and enthusiastic sponsors. 
Herewith lies the challenge for the next decade! 

The nearly 1000 high school student and 
sponsor delegates at our national conference 
were presented a superior week’s program of 
high school theater. Rather than to go into 
details about the program, which was pic- 
torially featured in the May Dramatics, let 
us merely emphasize that the caliber of the 
program was most outstanding in every cata- 
gory. My only regret is that all troupes were 
not represented. You will unfortunately never 
know what a glorious week you have missed! 


BUT WHAT OF TOMORROW? 


O our newly elected Council the gauntlet 
is on the ground. Your task is to set the 
pace for the next 10 years. Our goal is on- 
ward in growth. By July, 1963, our goal must 
be 2500 affiliated schools and by 1968, our 
goal 3000. We cannot rest on our past laurels; 
only an expanding organization can survive! 
Here lies the challenge to all Thespians, both 
student and faculty. 
Our Ninth National Dramatic Arts Confer- 
ence will be held the week of June 24, 1962, 
at Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 























Now is the time to set up plans for program 
‘ir ad and to raise sufficient expense 
unds. Let’s adopt our 1962 slogan now: IT’S 
IU IN ’62! 


MERITORIOUS SERVICE AWARD 


A our past national conference the National 
Thespian Meritorious Service Award, a 
jeweled pin with appropriate recognition bars, 
was awarded to Barbara Wellington, who re- 

tired from teaching last 
«; June. Miss Wellington 
| has served the society 
long and well; as, spon- 
sor of Thespian Troupe 
254, B. M. C. Durtee 
High School, Fall River, 
Mass., for 26 years; Na- 
tional Councilor for 11 
years; and Province Di- 
rector of all New Eng- 
land for four years. 

This award was estab- 
lished this year for the first time in the his- 
tory of our society. Eligibility will be deter- 
mined upon the number of consecutive years 
the candidate has served as a Thespian Spon- 
sor, number of years as State Director, and 
the number of years as a National Director. 
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Barbara Wellington 


WE RECOMMEND TO YOU 


OUND ALBUM RECORD available from 
the Dramatic Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. This is the second sound album 


B‘way & TV Stars Wear 


entertainments. 








churches, groups etc. 


MANHATTAN COSTUMES 


e We costume many N. Y. stage and TV productions and have 
supplied the N. Y. CITY OPERA CO.; SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL; 
spectacular REVUES; ICE and AQUA SHOWS and many similar 


e These same fresh and attractive PROFESSIONAL COSTUMES are 
available at moderate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 


¢ Thousands of costumes of all periods for plays, operettas and 
musical comedies comprise our collection of outstanding ward- 


robe. 


e Our workrooms are continually making entire new costume pro- 
ductions available for amateur use. , 


e All costumes are cleaned, altered and styled under the super- 
vision of our own professional designer. 


e WRITE, GIVING REQUIREMENTS AND PERFORMANCE DATES, 
FOR COMPLETE COSTUME PLOTS AND ESTIMATE AT NO OBLI- 


GATION. 


oe 
Member of National Costumers Association 


Brochure upon request. 


MANHATTAN COSTUME CO., INC. 


549 West 52nd St., N. Y. 19 
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released by this company and will answer the 
need for new and additional sound affects, 
some of them very unusual to mention a few: 
carousel, cash register, bowling alley, wedding 
march, a gurgling baby, radio beam, Big Ben, 
etc. A sound selector guide is included. 


Speak Well, a Columbia record, introducing 
a modern method to overcome lisping, funda- 
mental pronunciation errors and many other 
incorrect speech habits. Paul Mills is the in- 
structor. Included are 12 participation exer- 
cises and a 16 page instruction manual. All 
speech teachers will find this record very 
helpful. 


Century Theatre Lighting, published by 
Century Lighting, Inc., New York City, is an 
up-to-the minute publication. Where new 
school buildings are being constructed or con- 
templated—and the number is great due to 
the Population Burst—here is a book which 
has most of the answers, if not all, for your 
theater and stage lighting. Contents are Fun- 
damentals of Stage Lighting, Ten Typical 
Stage Lighting Layouts, Lighting Instruments, 
Mounting Methods, and Equipment, and Light- 
ing Control Systems —all amply and §artisti- 
cally illustrated. 


HELP! HELP! HELP! 


M “rtrous, ESTHER BUSH, Sponsor of 
Troupe 1229, Salem, Indiana, High 
School, lost a pearl ring at our conference at 
Indiana University last June, which she values 
very much because of its memories and senti- 
ment. The ring, two pearls mounted in an 
onyx setting, was given to Miss Bush’s Mother 
by a son who served in the Japanese theater 
during the last war. Miss Bush states, “To me 
the ring is a pearl above price; to the finder, 
very little monetary value.” A small reward is 
offered for the return of the ring. If anyone 
found the ring, please contact Miss Bush. 








NEW THREE ACTS 


SIDNEY By Patricia McLain. 3 m., 4 w. 
Royalty $10.00. Books 75c. The tom- 
boy of the town falls head over heels 
in love with the +1 athlete of the 
school. How she eventually comes 
into her own and catches the “catch” 
makes this an outstanding comedy. 
Purely humanotional! 


TOO MANY ANDERSONS By Robert 
St. Clair. 5m., 4w. Royalty $10.00. 
Books 75c. Strictly a case of too many 
people with the same name, living in 
the same apartment building, with 
wives due to arrive at any time. 
Hilariously funny with mix-ups that 
only the author could conjure. 


SPACE SHIP AHOY! By John Hender- 
son. 6m., 7 w. Written by the author 
of “Midsummer Night’s Scream”, one 
of the best plays ever written for the 
amateur stage, he has once again 
come up with one of the cleverest 
“space” comedies yet to be written. 
Short, snappy dialog, fast-moving situ- 
ations and a climax that beats all. 
Royalty $10.00. Books 75c. 





Also many new one act plays. Write today 
for our free catalog. 





ELDRIDGE PUBLISHING CO. 


FRANKLIN, OHIO and DENVER 2, COLO. 
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A hundred and one pages of authoritative information 
on all types of stage lighting. Includes typical lighting layouts, 
of installation details, and factual data 
ligh on all types of lighting instruments and control systems. For your copy, 
a. please write on your professional or school letterhead. 
nti- 
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a 521 West 43 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
der, 1820 Berkeley Street, Santa Monica, Cal. 
se: 1477 N.E. 129 Street, North Miami, Fla. 
American Educational Theatre Association 
Invites You To Join... 
A DIVISION OF AETA 
Receive Participate In — 
e EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL @ Over 20 Special! Interest Projects 
@ Secondary School Theatre Newsletter e SSTC Work Committees 
e SSTC New Member Packet e Contact Placement Service 
e Annual AETA Directory of Members e Annual AETA Convention 
e AETA Projects Progress Newsletter e SSTC Annual Meeting 
ENROLL ME FOR: 
( ) Special Term Member (16 mos., September 1960 through December 1961) at pe a _. . $6.50 
( ) Regular Term Member (January 1961 through December 1961) at......s.—s...._.. See. 
Name Mailing Address 
City Zone State 
Mail to AETA Executive Office, Dept. of Speech, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 
A 
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EDIE ACROSS THE STREET 


A new comedy by Patricia Clapp 


4 Men. 9 Women. Interior setting. 


If you like a play peopled with college men and 
women, packed with smart and breezy repartee, 
plenty of romance, and a bit of pathos, here’s your 
dish of tea. The central character is Edie — who 
lives across the street from the Wests. She may be 
a shy one when it comes to boys but golly does she 
blow up a storm in town! 


Dan West comes home from college for the sum- 
mer, bringing with him his roommate, Jim Bradley. 
Edie has been hearing a lot about these boys through 
Dan’s sister Jane, (incidentally, Jane has already 
tagged Jim as hers), and has been eagerly anticipat- 
ing their arrival. In fact, just through hearing about 
Dan she’s fallen in love with him. When Dan arrives 
he hasn’t a minute for this shrinking violet, centering 
his attention on the glamorous Roxanne. And, what 


BARER'S 


100 SUMMER ST. 


Books $1.00. Royalty $25.00. 


a phoney she is! Edie, embarrassed, runs out of the 
house headed for home, but lands right in the path 
of an on-coming car. Seemingly an invalid from the 
accident, Dan becomes most solicitous, feeling it was 
his fault because he gave her the brushoff which sent 
her speeding out the door. 


The young people in our play become serious 
minded and plan a benefit show to raise funds to 
defray Edie’s huge medical bills. This gives them an 
opportunity to inject singing and dancing talent into 
the play (either off-stage or on-stage, as you prefer.) 
Getting the show “on the road” has each one busy 
with his individual job and there’s real excitement 
in the air. 


It’s a gay, delightful bit of entertainment and 
some marvelous character parts to show off your cast. 





BOSTON 10, MASS. 














A Successful Produitiow... 


TAKES MORE THAN 
JUST ACTORS ON A STAGE 






Professional actors agree that a performance is best displayed 
when it is technically well supported. 


Our complete line of stage lighting, scenery and make-up supplies 
can help you present your production to its best advantage. In 
our catalogue, you'll find a wide variety of technical equipment 
suited for all types of presentations. 


Equipment designed to make your next program... Tee tian Paster teats mates BR contains 2 
variety of essential bases, powders and liners 
for character, national and age make-up. The 
kit also includes accessories and a handy make- 
up chart. 


. » « a successful production. 


-T ro 


suppliers of stage equipment 
for 
educators - the profession - industry 


NORTHWESTERN THEATRE ASSOCIATES | 


1000 FOSTER ST. EVANSTON, ILL. 
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THESPIAN of the MONTH 


MILLIE TRARES SCHAEFER 


By MARY MILLER 


ROUPE 59 of National Thespians 
is proud to throw its spotlight on 
an outstanding graduate, Millie 
Trares Schaefer, wife of George Schae- 
fer, TV director. Although Millie has 
already had more recognition than many 
talented actresses of her age, she has 
kept the delightful, winsome, vibrant 
personality of her highschool days. 

In Danville High School, Millie was 
outstanding in music as well as in dra- 
matics. She played the lead in the 1949 
senior class play Tattletale, and had a 
major role in several musical produc- 
tions; from that time she has never been 
long away from the footlights. In col- 
lege at DePauw University (Green- 
castle, Indiana), she was president of 
the college dramatic club, Duzer Du, 
and a member of both the Collegiate 
Players and the University Choir. For 
two years she was on the radio staff for 
WGRE and also worked with the Col- 
legians, a student choral group. She 
was in Little Theater four years and 
appeared in the following plays: Romeo 
and Juliet (Juliet), Joan of Arc (Joan), 
Life with Mother (Vinnie), Blithe Spirit 
(Mrs. Bradman), The Curious Savage 
(Fairy Mae), The Corn Is Green, Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, La Boheme, 
Rigoletto, and Darkness at Noon. 

At DePauw she was a voice major 
and a piano minor in the School of 
Music, graduating in 1953 with a Bache- 
lor of Music Degree, which she took “in 
absentia,” as she went to Dallas, Texas, 
before Commencement to work with 
the State Fair Musicals. It was her first 
professional job, although she had al- 
ready done two years of summer stock 
in Boothbay, Maine, and Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts. In Dallas she sang in 
the chorus and played a part in Girl 
Crazy, her first real “pro,” with Jack 
Carson and Margaret Whiting. Here 
she met George Schaefer, who was fill- 
ing his second season as director of the 
musicals and who was to become her 
own special destiny. 

One cannot write of Millie without 
srhing of George Schaefer, because 
their lives and interests are so inter- 
mingled with their romance. In a brief 
summary of George’s career, interesting 
information includes three years of spe- 
cial services for the U. S. Army; during 
this time he was stationed in Hawaii 
where he met Maurice Evans and di- 
rected a multitude of shows, including 
Gertrude Lawrence in Blithe Spirit, and 
Judith Anderson and Maurice Evans in 
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Thespian Millie Trares Schaefer 





G. I. Hamlet. The latter was presented 
later at the City Center in New York; 
for this George received the George 
Jean Nathan award as the best director 
of the year. He then served as artistic 
director for City Center for three sea- 
sons (1949-1952), directing Elliott Nu- 
gent in The Male Animal, Maurice 
Evans in Man and Superman, Celeste 
Holm in Anna Christie, and many 
others. George has met most of his suc- 
cess on TV, directing and producing 
approximately thirty shows — all specials 
— chiefly on the Hallmark Hall of Fame. 
He has won two Christopher awards, 
several Sylvanus awards, and two Em- 
my’s. Many stars —from Julie Harris to 
Katherine Cornell, from Jose Ferrar to 
Walter Pidgeon, from Myrna Loy to 
Gisele MacKenzie, from Ed Wynn to 
Liberace — have come under his direc- 
tion. His own producing outfit, Com- 
pass Productions (1841 Broadway), 
marked its first birthday May 1, 1960. 
During its first year George did the fol- 
lowing Hallmark shows: Winterset (Oc- 
tober ), Doll’s House (November ), Hall- 
mark Christmas Show (December), 
The Tempest (February), Cradle Song 
(April), and Captain Brassbound’s Con- 
version (May). George spent the sum- 
mer in Scotland and England directing 
Macbeth (Judith Anderson and Maurice 
Evans), which will be the Hallmark 
show for November and will have its 
film premiere in London in December. 

Turning the “spot” back on Millie, the 
star of this biographical drama, in Sep- 
tember of 1953 she went to New York 
and attended Neighborhood Playhouse 
until February, 1954, when she and 
George were married. For their honey- 
moon they flew to England, where 
George put on Teahouse of the August 
Moon. Back to Dallas for the summers 
of ‘55, 56, and ‘58, where George di- 
rected! Millie performed in Dallas Mu- 


sicals in 53, 54, ‘55, 58, and 59 — doing 
all types of roles — and she was in Okla- 
homa the summer of °’58. 

In television, Millie does specials pri- 
marily; she was — 

Gloria in “One Touch of Venus,” August 
55 (NBC) 

Sister Marcella in “Cradle Song,’ April 
56 (NBC) | 

Alexandra in “The Little Foxes,’ De- 
cember 56 (NBC) 

Marcia in “On Borrowed Time,’ No- 
vember 757 (NBC) 

Sister Barbara in “Little Moon of AIl- 
ban,” March ’58 

Clara in “Gift of the Magi,” December 
58 (NBC) 

Marjorie in “Berkeley Square,’ Febru- 
ary 759 (NBC) 

Also Craft TV, Frontiers of Faith, and 
extra and ensemble work in many spe- 
cials such as “Meet Me in St. Louis,” 
“Kiss Me, Kate,” “Johnny Belinda,” 
“The Corn Is Green,” “The Good 
Fairy,” “Alice in Wonderland,” 
“Dream Girl” 


To continue her professional biogra- 
phy, in off-Broadway her roles read as 
follows: 


Anne in “Teach Me How to Cry,” ’56, 
Theatre de Lys 

Martina in “Thor, with Angels,” Oc- 
tober ’56 

“Women at the Tomb” and “Fugue for 
Three Marys” (double bill), Broadway 
Chapel Players 


In summer stock: 


Berkshire Playhouse Drama Workshop, 
51, Stockbridge, Massachusetts 

Hope Harcourt in “Anything Goes” 

Mildred in “Ah, Wilderness,” 52, Booth- 
bay Playhouse, Boothbay, Maine 


Dallas State Fair Musicals, °53, °54, 
55: 


Helen in “Wonderful Town” 
Dolly in “Bittersweet” 

Patsy in “Girl Crazy” 
Chorus 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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SPEECH EDUCATION 


Debate: 
A Question of Policy 


By PAUL A. CARMACK 
scholastic debate 


OST of the 
topics advocate a change from 


the status quo. This means that 
there is sufficient popular request to 
make improvements in the present situa- 
tion. The beginning debater could well 
use directions which will help him pre- 
pare his and his colleague's case. The 
experience of the past cannot write his 
speech and prepare his case for him. 
But the debaters who have gone before 
him have found logical formulas which 
can help accomplish proof of his argu- 
mentation. No two policy debate topics 
can be treated in identical fashion, but 
a general check list of “useful things to 
do” should help each of the four de- 
baters in a typical debate. Just as the 
five members of a basketball team have 
different kinds of work to do, the four 
debaters have quite different tasks to 
perform. 


THE SUGGESTED CHECK LIST 
for 


ORGANIZATION OF THE DEBATE TASK 


First Affirmative Speaker 
(The constructive speech) 

Since this is the first speech of the 
debate, the first affirmative debater has 
some obligations which can be made 
into great opportunities. If he makes a 
good introduction, he can set the course 
tor a good debate; without a good start, 
it will be difficult to salvage audience 
interest and the opportunity for a good 
clash. 

He should make it clear from knowl- 
edge of current happenings why this 
topic has real concern for the hearers. 
He should establish reasons why the 
explanation of pros and cons is healthy 
procedure and constitutes fairminded- 
ness toward all present. 

He should state the proposition and 
then define the key words and terms of 
the debate proposition. Any method of 
further definition and explanation which 
helps clarity will add to the listener’s 
interest and comprehension. An objec- 
tive treatment also helps with your op- 
ponent’s work but adds to your stature 
with hearers since they admire fairness 
at all times. After thus making clear to 
all the meaning of the proposition and 
after enlisting interest in the results ex- 
pected of an affirmative or of a negative 
solution of the problem, the first de- 
bater then will B lay out what he 
deems to be the real issues where the 
two sides will strongly differ. There are 
more areas of agreement than disagree- 
ment in a debate, but the differences 
are featured in debate. The agreements 
are generally taken for granted and 
often not properly appreciated. While 
completing the introduction work so im- 
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JUDGE’S CRITICISM SHEET 
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team was (somewhat, much) better 





in the analysis of the question. 


The 


team was (somewhat, much) stronger 





~— 


the use of evidence and authority. 


The 


team was (somewhat, much) more extempore, 





or adaptable in refutation. 


a | 


The 





in stating and presenting their arguments. 


INDIVIDUAL CRITICISM 


On the form below check each individual speaker as +, 0, or —. 


team was (somewhat, much) more effective 
































Ist Affirmative 


+ = good; 0 = average; — needs improvement. 
1 Aff. 2 Aff. 1 Neg. 2 Neg. 
1. Organization and Analysis | 2 : 
2. Use of Evidence | ! | 
3. Argument — Reasoning Ability : | 
4. Adaptability & Extemp. Ability : : | | 
5. Rebuttal Strength : | | | 
6. Courtesy and Attitude : : : 
**COMMENTS** 


Ist Negative 





2nd Affirmative 





2nd Negative 





was done by the 


Regardless of my opinion on the merits of the question, I feel that the better debating 





team. 





Chairman 








Judge 








portant to the debate, the first speaker 
will lay the main issues squarely before 
all of the hearers. He may then state 
which part of these issues will be dealt 
with by him and those which will be 
presented by his colleague. 

Under the proof section of his speech, 
the first debater will set out to show the 
shortcomings in the present system 
which demand the changes called for 
in the proposition’s wording. The af- 
firmative must live up to this contract. 


They could do more than the topic’s 
wording calls for, but they may not 
choose to prove less. Under the presen- 
tation of these “evils” —example, au- 
thority, and other supports should es- 
tablish a prima facie case that all is not 
well in the present system. He should 
show what ought to be done about it. 
If evils are present, the affirmative plan 
for correction should make a plausible 
improvement which solves the problem 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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A HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
MOTION PICTURES TO 1927 


THE FIRST MOVIES 


By DELWIN B. DUSENBURY 


FOREWORD 


The American motion picture, or “movie” 
as it was soon affectionately termed by the 
mass audience that turned to it for entertain- 
ment, owes its origin to the psychological 
phenomena known as “the persistence of vis- 
ion.” The idea that the eye retains an image 
a fraction of a second after the original has 
appeared is the motivating principle behind 
motion pictures. By printing a series of still 
pictures on a long strip of celluloid and stop- 
ping each picture for a moment as it runs 
through a projector at a rate of 16 frames, or 
pictures, per second for silent films and 24 
frames for sound films, the pioneer film makers 
revolutionized the American theater and trans- 
formed the American scene. 

Today’s movies with full color and gigantic 
screen are a far cry indeed from the early 
one reel back-and-white silent films. Actually, 
the average television drama and its screen 
closely approximates in many ways that of the 
early films. Interestingly enough, while con- 
tributing to the decline of movie patronage, 
television has created an increased interest in 
motion pictures of a generation past. Every 
night, millions of Americans .watch cinema 
portraits that would be gathering dust on the 
shelves if not for the insatiable appetite of 
television programming. Thus the historian of 
films in writing of an art developed decades 
past is not dependent entirely on memory or 
secondary source materials, The subject is as 
close as one’s television set. Then too many 
classic silent films may be seen through pres- 
entations sponsored by film societies and other 
community cultural and educational groups. 
One could be the high school dramatic club, 
and these films may be rented at a nominal 
sum from the Museum of Modern Art Film Li- 
brary (11 W. 53rd St., New York 19, N. Y.), 
and the Film Department, San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art, Civic Center. These classic films 
can be observed and evaluated in their original 
form just as they made their first startling im- 
pact on the American public. 

This series of eight articles will survey the 
) rise of American films from the beginning to 
the advent of sound (1927). For those inter- 
ested in more detailed history, the following 
books are especially readable: Terry Ram- 
sayes “A Million and One Nights’ (1926), 
Lewis Jacobs’ “The Rise of the American 
Film” (1939), Arthur Knight’s “The Liveliest 
Art” (1957), and the sumptuously pictorial 
“The Movies” (1957). This series then is 
planned to offer a basis for understanding and 
appreciating American films as excellent source 
material for students of acting, directing, pho- 
tography, television, scene design, and cos- 
tuming as well as significant pictorial social 
commentary on the present century. 

But as Bosley Crowther, eminent film critic 
of the New York “Times” has noted: 


The history of motion pictures is so 
vast and industrially involved that one 
volume could not possibly contain all of 
it. . . . For this history is more than 
a record of inventions and 6 artistic 
growth, of social and commercial evolu- 
tion — of Entertainment in its broadest 
sense. It is also a story of people, of 
remarkable personalities, of human as- 
pirations, failing, generosity, and greed. 


Therefore this series will deal mainly with the 
people involved in this remarkable chapter of 
theatrical history —the saga of American mo- 
vies. 


October, 1960 


HE development of the motion 
i pictures follows a devious path- 
way marked by many fantastic in- 
ventions with unpronounceable names 
such as Athansius Kircher’s Magia Ca- 
toprica (1640), Desvignes’ Zoetiope or 
“Wheel of Life” (1860), Emil Reynaud’s 
Praxinoscope (1870), Coleman Sellers’ 
Kinematoscope (1861), and Henry 
Heyl’s Phasmatrope (1870), probably 
the first to project photographic pictures 
on a screen. In San Francisco Dr. Ead- 
weard Muybridge photographed Gov- 
ernor Leland Stanford’s race horse to 
show how the feet of the animal moved. 
He used a row of cameras with wires 
strung across the track and electrical 
contacts to trip the camera shutters as 
the horse moved down the track. The 
results published in a book, The Horse 
in Motion (1882), were widely circu- 
lated and eventually displayed at the 
Chicago World's Fair (1893). 


At the same time Thomas A. Edison, 
the renowned inventor, aware of the 
Muybridge pictures, had worked on an 
idea combining the phonograph with 
moving pictures. In 1889 George East- 
man had developed a thin flexible film 
which was delivered to Edison's assist- 
ant, W. K. L. Dickson, at the Menlo 
Park laboratories. Dickson developed 
the Kinetograph, a camera, and the 
Kinetoscope, a machine through which 
a fifty foot strip of film could be run on 
rollers similar to a fan belt between an 
electric light and a rapidly revolving 
shutter which exposed the pictures by 
flashes of light to a viewing lens into 
which a person looked. In February, 
1893, the first motion picture studio, 
known as the “Black Maria,” had been 
built near Edison’s West Orange, New 
Jersey, laboratory. Here, before the 
primitive camera, Dickson took off his 
hat and Fred Ott, a mechanic sneezed. 
Thus were American movies born. 


During the months following many 
types of performers — dancers, wrestlers, 
trained animal acts and sharp-shooters 
— made one minute appearances before 
the Kinetograph, and on April 14, 1894, 
the first Kinetoscope Parlor opened on 
New York's lower Broadway with ten 
machines. Its sensational success was 
soon duplicated in Chicago and San 
Francisco. At first, the novelty of watch- 
ing individual vaudeville acts appealed 
to the public. But some felt that the 
Kinetoscope could show a unified story. 
Coining the word, “photoplay,” Alex- 
ander Black, a novelist, had arranged a 
series of slides which he showed with 
narration so as to tell a story. While 
Black’s presentation gave an illusion of 
motion, it had a limited dramatic ap- 
peal. A more successful attempt at cap- 
turing drama, especially for the pre- 
dominantly male patrons of the “peep- 
show parlors,” was the filming of prize 
fighters in action. In the “Black Maria” 
studios, in six one-minute rounds, “Gen- 
tlemen Jim” Corbett knocked out his 
opponent in a pre-arranged bout. Now 





D.W. Griffith (1874-1948), “undisputed 
master of the motion picture,“’ made his 
first film appearance as an actor in 
Porter’s Rescued from an Eagle’s Nest 
(1907). 





that a motion picture had a planned 
dramatic arrangement, the next evolu- 
tionary step would be to remove the 
pictures from a box and project them 
life-sized on a screen. 

Edison was not especially interested 
in this development, and credit for its 
invention goes to Dickson, who with 
two brothers from Virginia, Grey and 
Otway Latham, evolved a larger cam- 
era and obtained wider film. On May 
25, 1895, the first public showing of a 
motion picture of life-sized figures on 
a screen took place: the subject — an- 
other prize fight! Edison took legal ac- 
tion against the Lathams, and while the 
battle moved to the law courts, at Kos- 
ter and Bial’s Music Hall in New York 
on April 23, 1896, on a twenty foot 
screen, the “Vitascope,” invented by 
Thomas Armat and C. Francis Jenkins, 
but released under Edison’s name, was 
introduced. The first program consisted 
of two blondes in pink and blue —the 
film was hand-tinted —doing an um- 
brella dance, the surf at Dover, Eng- 
land, a burlesque boxing match, a comic 
sketch, and a scene from Charles Hoyt’s 
farce, A Milk White Flag. Keith’s, in 
order to meet the competition intro- 
duced the French machine, Lumiere’s 
Cinematograph while Oscar Hammer- 
stein I booked the Latham Eidoloscope 
at his variety theater. But again the 
novelty soon wore off since the subject 
matter lacked variety. Something new 
had to be found. As a result, the film- 
ing of news events—a predecessor of 
the -newsreel — was begun by two men, 
J. Stuart Blackton and Albert E. Smith, 
who deserve recognition along with Edi- 
son and others as true pioneers in the 
film industry. 

Blackton, born in Birmingham, Eng- 
land, and interested in painting, had 
teamed with the stage-struck Albert E. 


Smith, “a passably good sleight-of-hand 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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HOWARD LINDSAY & RUSSEL CROUSE’S comedy This latest comedy by Howard Lindsay 
and Russel Crouse is now widely re- 
leased. Write for information. 


“A predominantly gay and engaging 
evening. — McClain, N. Y. Journal- 
American. 


“All I heard around me was laughter.” 


— Chapman, N. Y. News. 


“Here indeed is a play which when re- 
leased for amateur production may take 
its place with “What A Life” and “Time 
Out For Ginger” in popularity.”— from a 
review by Charles L. Jones in Dramatics 
Magazine. 


(suggested by the novel 
The Homecoming Game by Howard Nemeroyv) 





21 men, 8 women, 1 boy. Interiors. 
New acting edition $1.25. 


THE STORY, as told by Aston in the N.Y. World-Telegram and Sun: : 


“The students of a fresh water college, ‘with nothing but security on their minds, are in 
panic over the ‘croocial game which may bring fresh developments, higher grade 
athletes, better matrimonial material for co-eds, and 50 bucks for the secretly betting 
president. All depends on a bean pole freak who never misses a shot because he un- 


derstands angles and forces. Brilliant with books, he is a sap in real life and, what’s 





worse, is terribly in love and wants to marry right away because of curves and forces 


he comprehends but is too bashful to explain. To his horrified mystification he discovers 





$4000 in his hands. He flunks two courses. He is disqualified. If the game is lost he : 
will be a patsy of Chicago gamblers. If he wins it he will be a paid-off crook — and 
besides two professors insist they won't reinstate him. One of them, the ethics teacher, 
is particularly stiff-necked about it. With the quiet delicacy of a hundred motorcycle 


sirens, it is all worked out.” 








SEND FOR NEW 1960-61 FREE CATALOGUE 


14 East 38th Street 
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We Predicted 
A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY, the comedy about life in a summer camp for 


boys and girls — that delighted Broadway audiences for one solid year — would prove 
a sensation with high school groups from Maine to Hawaii. 


New Read This 


“The audience not only found it a great laugh, but also a show with an arresting message to parents, 
teachers, and boys and girls. It is better than a trip to the psychologist . . . The lighting effects were 
beautiful, especially the night scenes and the camp fire . . . It was one of the most interesting and chal- 
lenging plays | have ever done. The athletic department thought the play was excellent. Our guidance 
department, of course, thought it was so true, and the audience had fun but food for thought. It is 
wholesome, boyish and just A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY.” 


—Eleanor A. Rush, Dramatics Director, Merchantville High School, Merchantville, N. J. 


“A natural for High School pupils. It will eventually be played by every High School group in the land, 
for the play has the wholesome, hilarious situations which are loved by every theatre audience in America.” 


—E. E. Curtis, Professor, Kent State University 


“| have never produced a play with greater appeal for both young and old or where the rehearsals were 
so thoroughly enjoyed by the cast. We gave two evening performances to two full houses. Everyone 
loved it.” 

—E. Probstfield, Drama Director, Central High School, Crookston, Minn. 


“The characters were so well drawn and the theme so true to life that it was a ‘natural’ for our cast. 
We appreciate being able to find a play so well adapted to the teen age and yet sufficiently adult to 
satisfy the public taste without offending the community ideals and moral standards. We wish more 
plays that satisfy these requirements were to be had.” 


—Marjorie V. Kemple, Township High School, Fairbury, Ill. 


' “I consider A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY to be one of the cleverest and most hilarious comedies ever 
' presented here. Our various audiences, young and old, just loved it. This is the type of comedy that 
| amateur groups are looking for, and are so difficult to secure. | recommend it very highly.” 


—George H. Kahn, Supervisor, Newark Play Center, Newark, N. J. 
“We engaged A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY for eight perform- 





ances and ran it two extras, making ten in all. The play is “In my 16 years in the professional theatre and 8 years 
excellent entertainment and was well worth producing .. . directing for Little Theatres | have not played in or directed 
There is a moral to the play about “mother love” which hit a faster-paced vehicle. We whole heartedly recommend this 
rather close.” play to any group.” 
—Ulmont Healy, Director, —Martha Newton, Director, 
Duluth Playhouse, Duluth, Minn. Lansing Civic Guild, Lansing, Mich. 


“Our Cranbrook School, which in the last 20 years has produced 101 plays and among them many Broadway 
hits, also presented A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY. We found A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY to rank as high in 
entertainment and dramatic effectiveness as any play we’ve done. A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY is a must 
for every worthwhile dramatic group — for excitement, for insight, for superb theatre.” 


—Carl G. Wonnberger, President, Michigan Council of Teachers of English 


“A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY is the first play | have ever produced where the audience applauded before 
the curtain for various scenes out of sheer excitement to have the action progress.” 


—Hilda S. Leech, M.A., Director of Dramatics, Indianolo High School, Columbus, Ohio 
10 boys and 11 girls — others may be added. 1 simple interior. Books, $1.00. Fee, $25. 


SERVICE, INC. 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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Stag Line, Troupe 823, 
Spaulding High School, Rochester, N.H. 
Nedra S. Flaker, Sponsor 


STAG LINE 

Spaulding High School, Rochester, N. H. 

we a Maudie story!” This en- 

thusiastic response greeted me 
when I announced our next dramatic 
production. 

Typical teen-agers in typical teen-age 
situations. That’s much of the charm of 
the Maudie plays. This time she man- 
ages her sister Sylvia's wedding. A few 
little things get out-of-hand, such as a 
misplaced wedding gown and “econo- 
mizing” on the invitations so that the 
groom almost loses his best business 
client. An emergency also arises in 
Maudie’s private life as Davy, her 
“steady,” remarks that they go together 
like an old pair of saddle shoes. His 
complacency makes Maudie realize it is 
time for a new man in her life, so she 
concentrates on the good-looking best 


man, with an added diversion of teach- 
ing a new line to Ronald, European- 
educated son of her mother’s friend. 

The ratio of seven male and eleven 
female characters is ideal for the typical 
high school coach, and the parts are not 
difficult to cast. There is an opportunity 
for especially good characterizations in 
the parts of Mrs. Farrington-Smith and 
Smitty. Lines are clever, especially 
Maudie's. This part calls for a vivacious, 
attractive girl with a “quick comeback” 
and confidence in her “technique.” Ac- 
tion is fast-moving. There are no slow, 
dull scenes to bore an audience. 

It is an easy play to stage — one con- 
ventional living-room set with a mini- 
mum of properties, none too difficult to 
assemble. The property committee will 
enjoy wrapping wedding presents, mak- 
ing a “Just Married” sign, collecting a 
bridal veil, and even five blue garters! 

If you choose this for production, we 
know you will anticipate more “Maudie” 
plays as we do. 

NEpDRA FLAKER 
Sponsor, Troupe 823 


THE ROARING TWENTIES 
Wichita Falls, Texas, Sr. High School 


ELECTING a senior play is one of 

the most difficult assignments we 
encounter. To call tryouts and have 150 
seniors respond makes a director wish 
she may produce a “spectacular” and 
cast them all. For the past several years 
we ve selected a play with music or one 
to which music could be added. 

The Roaring Twenties suited our pur- 
pose perfectly. Throughout the book 
specialty numbers are spotted. These 
suggestions may be followed or a direc- 
tors available talent may be substituted 
just as satisfactorily. The story of The 
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Roaring Twenties centers around the 
three children of the Dexter Dunnings§ $4" 
The escapades of these average Amerif ba 
can teen-agers and the many visits of the 
their friends make it necessary for Jessie the 
to calm her blustering unruly spousej ¢® 
Dexter is no happier in having his sistej SP° 
or Jessie’s brother visit them than he ig. | 
the boyfriend of his lovesick daughter§ 2d 
Karen. But the children are delighted Mo 
at the prospect of another romance. Jes§™@! 
sie’s unexpected fortune leads to tha ur 
introduction of several minor characters§ 
each affording an unusual bit of charac 
terization. | 
The clever lines and humorous situa 
tions make it an ideal situation for § W 
cast which has had a little or no previou \Y 
training. Furthermore, it is a_ ven 
adaptable play. Act III suggests a birth¥ duc. 
day party for Karen. We took advantagg and 
of the situation and opened the curtaiof t 
on a colorful chorus of “Flappers” an@atte 
“Jellybeans.” The Flappers in their shorfwitl 
dresses, bandoes, and ropes of bead§and 
and the Jellybeans in straw hats, blu@the 
sport jackets and white flannels were alfmat 
dressed up for Karen’s party. They déito a 
lighted the audience by dancing th® S¢ 
Charleston and singing the tunes of th§succ 
roaring twenties. reas 
Small spots and two portable trayfcast 
placed on batten, plus four trays as footfduct 
lights gave effective lighting to the livjwee 
ing room scene. Outside the Frenc§char 
Doors, stage right, trees and wrouglifhad 














The Rearing Twenties, Troupe 1164, Wichita Falls, Texas, Senior High School, Elizabeth Moss, Sponsor 
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STAG LINE “ 
ROMEO AND JULIET © 
THE ROARING TWENTIES . 
REBEL WITHOUT A CAUSE © 
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iron furniture completed the set. This 
garden setting was lighted from spots 
backstage. Furniture was moved near 
the walls with bright flowers added for 
‘Bthe party scene. The chorus always re- 
sep ceived additional lighting from balcony 
spots. 

The seniors loved the play. They 
had fun performing it, and fun kidding 
Mom and Dad, who helped supply our 
many costumes which were in vogue 
during their teen-age days. 

ELIZABETH Moss 
Sponsor, Troupe 1164 
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ROMEO AND JULIET 
Woodrow Wilson H. S., Los Angeles, Cal. 


ILSON HIGH was the first school 
in the Los Angeles system to pro- 
duce a Shakespeare's classic, Romeo 
and Juliet. Technically, it was also one 
of the most ambitious productions ever 


jer 
rth 
age 
tail 


an@attempted by any of the local schools, 
homwith 26 scene changes, 106 light cues, 


eadgand far more costuming problems than 
blugthe average play. It played for two 
e amatinees and two evening performances 
-déito a total of nearly 3,000 people. 
thé Several factors led to this tremendous 
' thilsuccess. Astute casting was the primary 
reason, and the fact that the play was 
tray§cast a semester before the actual pro- 
foolfiduction gave the students an extra 10 
> liiweeks to study lines, motivations, and 
enc§characterizations. Pasadena Playhouse 
ugifhad presented this “greatest love story 
ever told” the same semester, and we 
vere also fortunate in being able to 
rent their series of specially designed 
background banners, created by Albert 
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Rebel without a Cause, Troupe 130, Army 

and Navy Academy, Carlsbad, Callif., 
James F. Hannon, Sponsor 
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McCleary (director-producer of the late 
Matinee Theater television show). To 
add to this, Western Costume Company 
of Hollywood executed over 40 cos- 
tumes of the period. Our stagecraft and 
art classes at Wilson High under the 
expert direction of George Davidson and 
Al Kaelin respectively did the rest of 
the work, including the actual construc- 
tion of Juliet’s garden and the famous 
balcony, the Friar’s Cell, the ballroom 
of the Capulets’ home, and the burial 
tomb for the finale of the play. 

The boys were coached in the art of 
fencing for over six weeks, and the 
dueling scenes brought gasps from the 
audiences. I had planned this produc- 
tion for over a year prior to its actual 
presentation and worked on it to get a 
cut and literal translation of the original 
work. There wasn’t a student or adult 
who wasnt able to understand com- 
pletely this Romeo and Juliet. Over 
$1,000 profit was turned over to the 
student body fund — another feat which 
we also feel is unusual for high school 
dramatic organizations. 

WILLIAM Gass 
Sponsor, Troupe 1580 


REBEL WITHOUT A CAUSE 
Army & Navy Academy, Carlsbad, Cal. 


S SOON as Rebel without a Cause 
was released, we had to have it. 

It was about us, the world we live in 
and not in terms that were doctored up 
to make a nice pleasant evening of rem- 
iniscing over a play we had seen before. 
Perhaps the greatest single challenge a 
high school could take on was this pro- 
vocative play. What would parents say? 
It had won academy awards but . . . the 
message was there, for everyone to di- 
gest and apply it to his own beliefs. An 
unusual fact about this play is that it 
began as a research project by a psy- 
chiatrist who published his findings 
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Romeo and Juliet, Troupe 1580, Woodrow 
Wilson High School, Los Angeles, Calif., 
William R. Gass, Sponsor 





PRESENTING 
HER MAJESTY 
MISS JONES 
The uproarious new comedy 
by 


George Batson — Donn Harman 


5M.-6F. 
Book $1.00 


One Interior 
Royalty $25.00 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


14 East 38 St., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 











under the title, Rebel without a Cause. 

We staged the play against a plain 
backdrop with three playing areas _ lo- 
cated at the right side of the stage, in 
the center and at the left side of the 
stage, with the space stage technique 
used. This called for a Stage Manager 
with 15 legs to keep up with the chang- 
ing scenes, over 28 of them and our 
electrician with another 15 arms to keep 
up with all the lighting changes and 
special effects. 

The play was well-written with a 
constant build of suspense to the final 
scene. It centers around a boy growing 
up, but it’s today’s boy in today’s en- 
vironment with the usual problems of 
growing up. Jim Stark has moved about 
because ot his problems, and now he 
wants to take a stand. He wants to face 
these problems on his own. Boy meets 
girl and you can see both their prob- 
lems because of the restlessness of the 
groups and gangs and they set their 
values together until the suspenseful 
end when the choice comes and they 
make it. There were over 25 people in 
the cast. This was a slice of life and 
served up by an excellent cast. It called 
for over 10 major castings and over four 
months of constant work, Three stage 
crews had to work swiftly and silently, 
and many handprops had to be con- 
stantly in use or in readiness. One spe- 
cial effect was achieved by using a small 
mirrored ball with a pin light on it to 
create the effect of a planetarium. 

Yes, we had picked a play to encom- 
pass our whole club, its talents, and re- 
sources, but what a rewarding experi- 
ence, when after this concerted effort, 
faculty and parents echoed the senti- 
ment of the audience: “One of the best 
stories ever seen on the stage!” Despite 
the various psychological and mechani- 
cal difficulties encountered, overcome 
only by the combined effort of Troupe 
130, we found this play the most stimu- 
lating and worthwhile production we 
have yet produced. 

JAMES HANNON 
Sponsor, Troupe 130 





PUBLISHERS 
Stag Line, Rebel without a Cause, Dramatic 
Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill. 
The Rearing Twenties, Samuel French, New 
York City. 
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OR the past six years this depart- 
ment has been “preaching” the im- 
portance of theater for children by 

highschool producers. Repeatedly, it has 
been stressed that this function of the 
highschool producer is sound for several 
reasons: the capability of the high- 
school student, because of his youth and 
energy, of interpreting the roles in 
scripts for children’s theater; the sound 
training for the highschool producer 
available through work with children’s 
theater scripts; and the very valuable 
contribution to the theater development 
of thousands of communities possible 
through this phase of highschool work. 

In view of this perennial and repeated 
plea for more and more _ highschool 
groups to try this type of theater, it 
seems highly significant that the first 
production of the newly organized Sec- 
ondary School Theater Conference 
should be a play for children produced 
by highschool students. On August 24, 
1960, in the Little Theater at Denver 








LONGMANS => 
Children’s Plays 


for your most appreciative 
audience 


THE CLOWN WHO RAN AWAY 


By Conrad Seiler. Dodo runs away 
from the circus, finds a smart horse, 
Gladys, then realizes he belongs to 
the circus and is homesick without it. 
Books, $1.25. Royalty, $15. 


THE CLOWN OUT WEST 


This adventure of Dodo and Gladys 
by Conrad Seiler takes them on va- 
cation Out West—the Old West. 
Books, $1.50. Royalty, $15. 


THE CLOWN AND HIS CIRCUS 


In this comedy by Conrad Seiler 
Dodo is left behind by the circus and 
immediately gets mixed up in other 
exciting adventures. Books, $1.25. 
Royalty, $15. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


Alice Gerstenberg’s dramatization. 
Books, $1.25. Royalty, $25 with ad- 
mission; $15 without. 


THE KNAVE OF HEARTS 


Delightful short comedy by Louise 
Saunders. Books, 85c. Royalty, $10 
with admission, $5 without. 


Descriptive play catalogue sent on request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
119 W. 40th St. . New York 18 


University, under the auspices of the 
Secondary School Theater Conference, 
Shiny Legs by Helen James * was pro- 
duced by the Theater Department of 
Denver University. This was the first 
of a series of productions given during 
the week of convention activity of the 
American Education Theater Associa- 
tion. While this play was produced for 
delegates to the Conference, it was given 
a trial performance for children on the 
previous evening, August 23. 

Shiny Legs is a new play with a strong 
appeal for the young audiences who are 
becoming increasingly interested in mat- 
ters of the space age, but the play has 
many more values than those merely 
associated with “comic” space stories. 
It envolves the family of a professor 
who is highly preoccupied with his in- 









vestigations in the problems of oute 
space. The young son of the fami 
provides an excellent character for chil 
identification in the audience, and Ship 
Legs, the spirit of light and questing 
provides the element of fantasy, whi 
is always welcome in a play for chi 
dren. The theme of the play is sound 
stressing as it does the importance , 
love — family love — as the strongest ek 
ment in the world. 

The actors in the play were student 
from the Denver High Schools, as we 
the members of the technical crew, wh 
constructed the three sets for the pl 
and ran the production. Sets and ligh 
ing were designed by Maizie Wei 
technical director, Upper Darby Seni 
High School. The play was directed | 
William S. Robinson, formerly an acti 
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Designers and 
Manufacturers of: 


Spotlights 
Floodlights 
Footlights 
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Striplights 
Scene Projectors 
Lighting Towers 
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HUB ELECTRIC CO., INC}’ 
2255 West Grand Avenue ® 


Resident engineers in principal cities 





r Professional Type}”: 


LIGHTING for = |& 
small Stages — fi 


HUB, a major producer of stage 
lighting and control equipmentg TI 
for schools, colleges, and the prog ‘ 
fessional theatre, has developed 
complete line of equipment fog p, 
use in elementary schools. It i la 
now possible to achieve superiom of 
results with a minimum budget§ ‘U 





Specify HUB engineered equip : 
ment . . . finest quality for oveg .. 
45 years. tic 

C0 


FREE! Complete information on eleg [t 
menetary school stage lighting, witl® ti; 
suggested layouts and recommendé§ R; 
tions. Write for HUB Bulletins ES->§ so 
and SL-56 today. Ww 
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Royalty for each performance 


_ THE CHILDRE 


For the benefit of the 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE FOUNDATION 


Give one of these plays this season: 


TOM SAWYER by Sara Spencer 
* HUCKLEBERRY FINN by Frank Whiting and Corinne Rickert 
THE PRINCESS AND THE SWINEHERD by Madge Miller 


I i iis iv wtemrahe een oad wh $ 1.00 
.. .$15.00 


* For advanced producers 


The authors of these plays have been good enough to donate their royalties to 
The Children’s Theatre Foundation. Your production, therefore, will go to support the work 
of the Foundation, in lending long-needed financial assistance to The Children’s Theatre 


Order these plays from 


CLOVERLOT 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 
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with the Children’s World Theater and 
for seven years director of dramatics 
and a Thespian Sponsor at Minot, North 

Dakota. As of this September, Mr. Rob- 
DE inson became chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Theater and Speech at Mesa 
College, Grand Junction, Colorado. The 
technical director of Shiny Legs was 
Joe Craft, in charge of theater at the 
new Abraham Lincoln High School, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Under the auspices of the Children’s 
Theater Conference also held in Den- 
§ ver this past August were performances 
of interest to highschool producers. One 
of these was a new dramatization of 
mapaedy Ann and Andy by Anne Mat- 

lack and produced by the Junior League 
of Denver.** This script is admirably 
suited for entertainment of the younger 
children’s audiences, perhaps with the 
third or fourth grade as the top audi- 
ence level. This is a charming adapta- 
tion of the familiar story of the dolls 
coming to life and having their heyday. 
It is filled with the type of characteriza- 
tion that appeals to young audiences: 
Raggedy Ann, her brother Andy, the 
sophisticated French doll, and the al- 
ways beloved animal characters: the 
mother cat with her precious kittens and 
the dog. Troupes interested in playing 
to very young audiences would find this 
C a rewarding script. 

® Another type of charming entertain- 
jinoi# Ment was provided by George Latshaw 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and his new cartoon- 
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animated puppets which he calls Flip- 
pets. His production of The Pied Piper 
of Hamelin through this medium was 
certainly one of the high lights of the 
Children’s Theater Conference enter- 
tainment schedule. 

Still another production for children 
offered by the Children’s Theater Con- 
ference was an original play by Gilbert 
Sanders, presented by the Recreation 
Trouping Unit of the Kansas City Com- 
munity Children’s Theater: The Adven- 
tures of the Green Winged Angel. This 
play was particularly notable for its 
many unusual production techniques. 

No account of the productions of the 
week-long Convention of AETA and its 
subsidiaries would be complete without 
mention of the world premiere of the 
Mary Chase play, Loretta Mason Potts, 
produced by the Department of The- 
ater, Denver University, at the beautiful 
Bonfils Theater in Denver. Of course 
everyone interested in theater is fa- 
miliar with Mrs. Chase’s successes: Har- 
vey, Mrs. McThing, and Bernardine. 
While Loretta Mason Potts presumably 
was not written as a child’s play, it has 
much of the same element of fantasy 


GOODMAN 


Memorial Theatre - School of Drama 


Acting, Directing, Scene & Costume De- 
sign « Specialized professional training 
and experience « 2 Theatres—200 per- 
formances each season « Student com- 
pany with one guest artist per productione 
B.F.A., M.F.A. Degrees. Write: Goodman 
Theatre, Dept. p., The Art Institute of 
Chicago, Chicago 3, Illinois, 





and whimsy that has characterized her 
other plays, and it was very evident from 
watching children sprinkled through the 
theater, who were sitting entranced, on 
the edges of their seats, that this play, 
with its strong cast emphasis on children 
and its fey-like “little people” had a 
great deal for the young as well as the 
adult audiences. 

And — so, we begin another year of 
Thespian activity in a time when it is 
increasingly important, from one end of 
this great country to the other to prove 
the value of theater — highschool the- 
ater. There are ways to do this: one of 
these ways is to see that the quality of 
the work is good! It was very evident 
at the Thespian Convention at Indiana 
University in June that high school pro- 
ducers are realizing this need. By gen- 
eral recognition, the productions were 
better than ever before. The other way 
to prove the value of high school the- 
ater is to provide a real service to the 
community. There is no better way to 
accomplish this service than by enter- 
tainment for young audiences and by 
this good entertainment helping to train 
future theater audiences. 

Let us hear of your work so that we 
can spread the good word among our 
more than two thousand troupes! 


* For those interested in investigating the script 
of “Shiny Legs,” which is still in manuscript form, 
write to Mrs. Helen James Robinson, 2466 Walker 
Lane, Salt Lake City 17, Utah. 


*® For those interested in the new dramatization 
of “Raggedy Ann and Andy,” write to Mrs. John P. 
Akolt, Jr., Junior League of Denver. 
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BEST OF BROADWAY 


TOYS 
IN THE ATTIC 


By CHARLES L. JONES 


York critics had hailed Lillian 

Hellman’s Toys in the Attic as 
the finest drama to reach Broadway dur- 
ing the 1959-60 theater season. This play 
won the coveted Drama Critics Circle 
Award as the best play of the year in 
competition with only three other not- 
able productions last season — The Mira- 
cle Worker, The Tenth Man, and The 
Andersonville Trial. Lillian Hellman, 
one of Americas major playwrights, 
whose works include The Little Foxes, 
The Children’s Hour, and Watch on the 
Rhine, continues to exhibit in her new 
play her keen insight into human nature, 
superb technique and craftsmanship, and 
sharply defined characterization. 


As in The Little Foxes, Miss Hellman 
centers her attention on the problems 
of a family. Unlike the greedy, schem- 
ing characters in The Little Foxes, how- 
ever, the major characters in Toys in 
the Attic are very common, ordinary 
people who base their very existence 
and emotional security on the lack of 
money rather than the possession of it. 


A" this writing the majority of New 


The action of the play unfolds at the 
old, crumbling Berniers family home in 
New Orleans. Two middle-aged spinster 
sisters, Anna and Carrie Berniers, are 
the only occupants of the heavily mort- 
gaged, decaying house, but they are 
content to maintain it as a sort of refuge 
for their wandering “ne er - do - well” 


brother, Julian, whose child-like de- 


pendence on them gives their lives pur- 
pose and direction. They delight in 
taking care of Julian and providing him 
stakes for his next business venture, al- 
ways taking solace in the fact he will 
be returning home shortly a usual fail- 
ure. 


The conflict in the play develops 
when Julian arrives home one hot sum- 
mer day married, mysteriously wealthy, 
and loaded down with expensive gifts 
for his two astonished and unbelieving 
sisters. He has brought them elegant new 
clothes and luxuriously fur-trimmed 
cloaks to replace their dowdy ward- 
robes. He presents them two tickets 
for a trip to Europe which they had 
always wanted to take. Expressmen de- 
liver a new refrigerator for Anna and a 
piano for Carrie. In addition, Julian in- 
forms them he has paid off the mortgage 
on the family home and has also written 
letters to their employers saying they 
were resigning their jobs immediately. 
He talks of exciting plans for the future. 

Instead of registering happiness and 
joy over their gifts and Julian’s unex- 
pected good fortune, the sisters are 
dazed and deeply shaken at this sudden 
turn of events. They know now they 
have lost Julian, that he will no longer 
be dependent on them, and thus their 
lives will become meaningless and empty 
with the object of their benevolence now 
standing strongly on his own two feet. 


Anna and Carrie, now stripped of 
their illusions and forced to face reality, 
discover that they have been covering 
up an extreme dislike for each other in 
their efforts to keep Julian under their 
protective wing. Anna accuses Carrie of 
having an unnatural, almost incestuous 
love for Julian. Following a violent 
argument, Anna announces she is going 
to use her ticket to Europe and doesn't 
ever plan to return to the family home 
since she is no longer needed. 

Even Lily, Julian’s recent bride with 
an infantile mind, feels the newly ac- 
quired wealth is a threat to her security 





ai TL Bell | 


Pictured above is designer Howard Bay’s composite setting for the new Broadway smash 
hit, Toys in the Attic, Lillian Hellman’s drama about a decadent southern family. 
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(Anne Revere) 


Sisters Ann °s 
Bernier (Maureen Stapleton) are pleased § 


and Carrie 


with the antics of their ‘’ne’er-do-well” © 
brother Julian (Jason Robards, Jr.) as he © 
strums a banjo solo in the above scene 
from Lillian Hellman’s new drama, Toys 
in the Attic, currently playing at the © 

Hudson Theater in New York. 





eet 


with the man who really wanted and 
needed her when he was poor. Obsessed 
with the idea her mother paid Julian to” 
marry her and refusing to believe he 
really loves her, she nearly succeeds in’ 
destroying their marriage and Julian 7: 
well. 
Julian explains his riches are the re} 
sult of a real estate deal with a partner[l i 
He doesn't explain his partner is a rather 
shady lady whose husband is a promi-> 
nent New Orleans lawyer. When Lily” 
finds out who the partner is, without) 
Julian’s knowledge, she calls the lawyer” 
at the prompting of Carrie, who sees a 
way of getting Julian back, and tells him 
his wife and Julian are having a tryst. | 
A few minutes later Julian staggers), 
into the house brutally beaten andl 
bleeding and without a penny of thel 
money he was to split with his partner) 
at the appointed place. In the final 
moments of the play, it is evident that 
Julian has been returned to his former 
state of helplessness and dependence, 
and Anna and Carrie will once agaifi 
become the important factors in his des 
tiny. | 
The stellar Broadway cast features 
Jason Robards, Jr., as Julian; Maureen 
Stapleton as Carrie; Anne Revere as 
Anna; Irene Worth as Mrs. Prine, mothef 
of Lily; and Rochelle Oliver as Lily. 
Jason Robards, Jr., is considered the 
finest young actor on Broadway today, 
Theatergoers remember his moving por 
trayal as James Tyrone in Eugene 
O’Neill’s tragic drama, Long Days 
Journey into Night, a few seasons agé 
which solidly established him as a staf 
His performance in The Disenchanted 
won him the “Tony” award as Best Actor} 
on Broadway. Last fall he was seen as} 
the star of For Whom the Bell Tolls inf 
the television adaptation. 
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FARGO, N. D. Troupe 2021 


Everything was quiet as an expectant hush 
fell over the audience. No one really knew 
what to expect, for something new was being 
introduced. As the curtains parted, the mysti- 
fying strains of “Exotica” filled the auditorium. 
Colored lights were cast upon the stage, re- 
vealing four girls dressed in flowered sarongs 
and two boys in native beachcombers, all 
keeping expert time with the music. This was 
the beginning of a dance group which added 
life, color, and interest to each production 
attempted by Troupe 2021 of Fargo High 
School. 

Although the dance group was a complete 
innovation, the students participating became 
so enthusiastic that its status rose highly be- 
fore the end of the year. The dance director 
is our able troupe treasurer. Already he has 
a list of applicants waiting for an opening in 
the dance groups. Plans are being made for 
bigger, better, and more elaborate dances next 
year. As this group grows in stature and be- 
comes more well known in the community, we 
of Troupe 2021 will proudly be able to boast 
that a small nucleus from our troupe gave it 
its start.—Janice Frantz, Scribe 


FLOSSMOOR, ILLINOIS Troupe 2062 


Since our completely new school, faculty, 
and student body at Homewood-Flossmoor is 
dedicated to the concept of “excellence in all 
endeavors,’ we have worked hard to lay a 
good foundation for speech and _ dramatics. 
Our program of three-acts, one-acts, contest 
participation, and debate will be augmented 
next year by a Speakers Bureau for civic club 
use and some experimental play writing and 
production. As part of our summer program, 
we are conducting a work shop in theater. 

A high light of our year was our affiliation 
with the National Thespian Society. An im- 
pressive installation was conducted by Robert 
Mallary and members of Troupe 1305 of Joliet. 

A speech activities banquet concluded our 
year with “Oscars” presented for excellence in 
various fields. We feel we had a wonderful 
first year at our fine new high school.—Mary 
Ann Beckman, Corr. Secretary 


spied. whatte 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Troupe 763 


The Thespians are very active in our school 
since they must put on three plays each year: 
the all-school play, the second-year speech 
class play, and the senior class play. Occasion- 
ally they put on experimental programs, such 
as a production of Dylan Thomas’s Under 
Milk-wood. In the fall of the 1959-1960 sea- 
son we saw the all-school play, Ah Wilderness. 
This nostalgic comedy was well-acted and de- 
lighted the eye with its colorful scenery and 
masses of turn-of-the-century furniture — all 
provided by the students. 

During the winter quarter the second-year 
speech class began preparing its production of 
Sophocles’ Antigone, which was presented in 
the spring. We were amazed at the meaning 
this play—written more than 2000 years ago— 
has for us and our time. 

The senior class play, The Man Who Came 
to Dinner, will be produced by Thespians at 
the end of spring quarter. In addition to these 
three plays, many Thespians take part in the 
“one-acts.” It is our custom to let each speech 
class decide what it will do in the spring quar- 





Greek Pantomime, Thespian Initiation, 
Troupe 1875, Man, W. Va., High School, 
Genevieve B. Reed, Sponsor 





ter. Almost always, the choice is to put on 
three or four one-act plays or acts from longer 
plays. These plays are directed, acted, pro- 
duced, and costumed by the students, and the 
best productions are enthusiastically awarded 











The Diary of Anne Frank, Troupe 793, Fremont-Ross High School, Fremont, Ohio, 
Imogene M. Forsyth, Sponsor 
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Property Committee making flowers, Troupe 122, Newport News, Va., High School 
Dorothy M. Crane, Sponsor 





Property committee making trees, Troupe 122, 


Newport News, Va., High School, 
Dorothy M. Crane, Sponsor 
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at our “Academy Awards Day” at the end of 
the year.—Ruth Berman, Secretary 


TYLER, TEXAS Troupe 2040 


Robert E. Lee High School’s 1959-60 dra- 
matic season has been one of great significance. 
Our spring production was The Diary of Anne 
Franke with Mike Pfaefflin, our exchange stu- 
dent from Aalen, Germany, playing Mr. 
Franke. Mike translated into German a letter 
written and sent by the cast to Mr. Franke. 
One of the greatest thrills the cast experienced 
was Mr. Franke’s wonderful reply and sincere 
good wishes. 

Terence Rattigan’s The Browning Version 
was Lee’s One-Act Play entry in Interscholas- 
tic Play Competition and won third place in 
District with two of its members placed on 
the District All-Star Cast. 

The Senior Play wil be the comedy, The 
Curious Savage. Highlighting the season will 
be an Academy Awards Presentation hosted 
by the Thespians of Troupe 2040. Awards for 
“Best Actor and Actress,” “Best Supporting 
Actor and Actress,” “Best Character Role,” and 
“Best Comedy Role” will be presented. This 
dramatic season has given the succeeding 
drama students more activities and better plays 
to strive toward.—Ombra Barrow, Secretary 


GAS CITY, INDIANA Troupe 656 


Mississinew’s Thespian Troupe has excelled 
in various activities this year. Beginning Nov. 
7 of 59 we sponsored the state's first speech 
contest at our school. We also participated in 
eight major contests of the same type held 
at other schools. 

A “Sweetheart Banquet” is held near Valen- 
tines Day each year. Following the dinner 
the Thespians give a program and hold candle- 
light initiation services for new members. Our 
troupe of fifty-three members are all active 
national Thespians. 

We ended the ’59-’60 season by having 
eight of our members competing in Indiana’s 
semi-final state speech contest at Lafayette. 
Much of the credit for such a fine season 
should be given to Hazel Fern Evans, our 
director and sponsor, who is resigning this 
year. Miss Evans has inspired and led us with 
devotion beyond duty. It is with deep regret 
that we say farewell.—Skip Pruden, Sgt. at 
Arms 


WATKINSVILLE, GEORGIA Troupe 1505 


This year Thespian Troupe 1505 has been 
as busy as a propman between scenes. During 
the year we presented six one-act plays. 
The most successful of these were Fumed Oak. 
No Count Boy, and a Christmas play, A Child 








THESPIAN SCOREBOARD 
July 1, 1960 
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Is Born, by Stephen Vincent Benet. Now we 
are all looking forward to our senior class play, 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. 

We are very fortunate to be situated near 
a university that is the center of many dra- 
matic activities. We have been able to attend 
five performances presented by the Drama 
Department of the University of Georgia this 


year. Six delegates from our school attended 
the State Thespian Convention at the univer- 
sity. At one of our best meetings this vear six 
drama students from the university demon- 
strated methods of directing, blocking, an1 
movement. 


With the money remaining in our treasury! 
we plan to help two delegates to go to the§ 





Seventeenth Summer, Troupe 970, Willamina, Oregon, High School, 
Sally Edmiston, Sponsor 
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National Convention. We are also laying aside 
some money to buy a dimmer for our auditor- 
ium lights.—Marilane Brown, Secretary 


WICHITA, KANSAS Troupe 136 


Wichita High School North’s drama depart- 
ment has been very busy during the 1959-60 
school term. The Thespian troupe presented a 
one-act melodrama, Bessie the Bandit’s Beauti- 
ful Baby, for assembly program. The two big 
productions of the year were the all-school 
play,The Great Sebastians, and the senior play, 
A Roomful of Roses. The two dramatic clubs 
each sponsored their own group of one-act 
plays. These plays were directed by students 
who had had advanced dramatics, and the 
casts consisted of sophomores, juniors, and 
seniors, so that they might gain experience to 
become future Thespian members. 

The highlight of the year was our Thespian 
banquet entitled Stardust. At this banquet 
Thespian initiation was held. We also awarded 
trophies for the best actress and actor, best 
character actress and actor, and best support- 
ing actress and actor, along with the Best 
Thespian award. The parents of the actives 
and pledges were the honored guests.—Kathy 
Titus, Secretary 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. Troupe 1766 


Troupe 1766, along with the dramatic 
classes at E] Camino High School, anticipates 
its first “Spring Festival” of one-act plays to 
be held on May 26th through the 28th. The 
Thespian chairmen are Merwin Stopp and Ron 
Smith, both seniors. For the first time the E] 
Camino group is planning to construct an out- 
door theater. The plays to be presented will 
be Dino, Yes Means No, The Importance of 
Being Earnest, The Lesson, and Phoenix Too 
Frequent. Besides these plays, we expect to 
entertain our audiences with some local talent. 

Also on our agenda is the Thespian Awards 
Night, when we distribute our own academy 


| awards to outstanding talent in our school.— 


Mary Harding, Reporter 


Troupe 2018 


_In March we received our membership cer- 
tificate and with the help of our sponsor, John 


’ Werner, we elected officers who will soon be 


ded 5 


iver- © 


installed. Our biggest high-lights of the year 
were the production of The Doctor in Spite of 
Himself by Moliere and I Remember Mama by 


non- John Van Drutin. These productions proved 
anit, t2 be very successful. The scenery and props 


for these plays were built by members of 


nail Thespians. The costumes for The Doctor in 


the# 


Spite of Himself were made by Mrs. John 
Werner with the help of our girl members. 


) Some of our projects are to build scenery and 


care for costumes. Our biggest project attempt 


© will be to organize a children’s theater, which 


‘ICS 


we hope to do next year. Beginning next year 
our club will withstand the expense of all the 
plays presented by our school. To finance this 


| we will receive a certain o~ cent of the gate 
a 


receipts. We have several members who are 
qualified for awards, and we will present them 


» at our Class Day.—Sheryl Campbell, Secretary 


WILLAMINA, OREGON Troupe 970 


_ With an expressionistic set by a talented 
junior, Seventeenth Summer was an unusually 
effective presentation. The theme concerns a 
teen-agers changing view of life. Our set at- 
tempted to define this feeling for the adult 
viewers. 


Between acts, a scrim was lowered, and in- 


| terpretative dances by several students told 


the story of the play. The blue lighting pro- 
duced a silhouette effect through the scrim, 


| Siving the entire scene a dream-like appearance, 


and completely entrancing the audience. The 

choreography was done by two senior girls. 
The Theme from a Summer Place” was 

played during the scenes between the two lead- 
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1960 — REGIONAL CONFERENCES — 1961 


RE 6 cs 6s eee Place, not yet selected, Program Chairman, Ar- 


(Northern) 


FLORIDA ._.... 
(Southern) 


dath Pierce, Northern Florida Regional Director 
and Sponsor, Troupe 942, Duncan E. Fletcher 
High School, Jacksonville Beach, February 24, 25. 


. .Southwest Miami High School, Miami, Mrs. Lou 


D. McLean, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
336, December 2, 3. 


ILLINOIS .._........ Glenbard East High School, Lombard, Paul Yae- 


(Northern) 


ger, Sponsor, Troupe 233, Program Chairman; 
Robert Phillips, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 18, Thornton Fractional Twp. High School 
(South), Lansing, January 14. 


INDIANA ._............ Central High School, Muncie, Drucilla J. Still- 


KANSAS 


wagon, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
1537, April 22. 


. Dodge City Senior High School, Margaret Brennan, 


Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 318, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1 


MARYLAND... Frederick High School, Frederick, Anna May 


MICHIGAN 


(Eastern) 


Hughes, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
1277, October 22. 


.. Midland Senior High School, Midland, Leitha V. 


Perkins, Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
902, October 29. 


NEW MEXICO ..... Highlands University, Las Vegas, New Mexico, 


Anne E. Shannon, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 1174, Highland High School, Albuquerque, 
April 6, 7, 8. 


NEW YORK ....... Horace Greeley High School, Chappaqua, John 


Sweet, Sponsor, Troupe 1224, Program Chair- 
man, May 12. 


es oy ye ee Harvey High School, Painesville, Janet Hamman, 


Sponsor, Troupe 664, Program Chairman; Flor- 
ence E. Hill, State Director and Sponsor, Troupe 
66, Lehman High School, Canton, November 5. 


SN rc ok teers: gy Wauseon High School, Jerry Argabrite, Sponsor, 


(Northwestern) 


Troupe 827, Program Cheirman; Florence E. Hill, 
State Director and Sponsor, Troupe 66, Lehman 
High School, Canton, October 15. 


..Talawanda High School, Oxford, Charles Wil- 


liams, Sponsor, Troupe 1681, Program Chairman; 
Florence €E. Hill, State Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 66, Lehman High School, Canton, Novem- 


.. Lawton High School, Lawton, Opal Ford, Sponsor, 


Troupe 935, Program Chairman; Maybelle Con- 
ger, State Director and Sponsor, Troupe 822, 
Central High School, Oklahoma City, March 10, 


el ae, 
(Southwestern) 
ber 12. 
OKLAHOMA 
TI. 
OREGON ._........... 


University of Oregon, Eugene, Melba Day Sparks, 
Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 1782, 
Madison High School, Portland, February 3, 4. 


PENNSYLVANIA, .. . Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa., 


OHIO, MARYLAND, 
NEW JERSEY 


WASHINGTON 


Jean E. Donahey, Regional Director and Sponsor, 
Troupe 187, John A. Brashear Joint Senior High 
School, Brownsville, April 15. 


. .University of Washington, Seattle, John F. Leonard, 


Regional Director and Sponsor, Troupe 1673, 
North Thurston High School, Lacey, October 28, 
29. 





ing characters. This music was 
softly so that the audience felt, rather than 


played very 


effective tempo an 


ever. Under the skillful direction and guidance 
of Iris Luce, the Pago was set at the most 
style. The director, cast, 


This production received much praise for its 
unique set and dances, and was acclaimed the 
best ever done in our town.—Sandra Hubbard, 
Scribe 


WASHINGTON D.C. Troupe 1220 


For its spring production our Drama Club 
produced the grandaddy of the melodramas, 
East Lynne, by Mrs. Henry Wood. The suc- 
cess of the play was due largely to audience 
participation and to the 1890-ish atmosphere 
which was created. Chandeliers and “quack” 
posters were hung in the auditorium. The set 
was furnished in authentic Victorian furniture 
and decor. The audience, in addition to being 
served pretzels, root beer, and taffy, was in- 
vited to hiss the villain and to cheer the hero. 

All of these effects would have been futile 
had the acting not been played straight, how- 


and crew were highly pleased with the per- 
formance, and the audience thoroughly enjoyed 
themselves.—Melissa Wilcox Farley, Presi 


BRADLEY, ILLINOIS Troupe 223 


Troupe 223 had a busy year with a great 
deal of its activities centered about participa- 
tion in the High School Speech Contest. We 
participated in nine individual events and en- 
tered a one-act play, The Summons of Sariel, 
which placed second in District competition. 
Our school received first place in individual 
events. 

One of our new Thespians, Kent Moore, ad- 
vanced through Sectional competition into the 
State Finals where he placed fourth in the di- 
vision of Humorous Reading with his interpre- 
tation of Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

In October the junior class, with a number 


27 








of Thespians in the cast, presented its class 
play, Let Us Be Glamorous. In March the 
Dramatic Club and Thespians presented a 
musical revue, Babes off Broadway, for two 
performances. Two additional performances 
were presented for veterans at hospitals and 
another for a club group. 


Fourteen understudies became Thespians 
during this school year.—Sarah Cann, Secretary 


MANTECA, CALIFORNIA Troupe 1507 

Though only formed in September, 1959, 
our troupe has accomplished a great deal since 
admittance to the society. Besides two evening 
performances, we also gave a “kiddie matinee” 
of Moliere’s classic farce, The Imaginary In- 
valid. Later in the year we produced the diffi- 
cult but spine-tingling mystery, Ladies in Re- 
tirement. The troupe also wrote and performed 
a skit about children’s reactions to Santa Claus 
for the annual Christmas Assembly. 


A one-act melodrama, Egad! What a Cad! 
(given as an assembly), earned the troupe 
money when community organizations re- 
quested its performance. Evening performances 
of eight one-acts, two of which were student 
directed, raised additional money. 


The troupe admitted sixteen new Thespians 
in addition to the eight charter members, three 
of whom have qualified as Honor Thespians. 
With this good record to remember, Troupe 
1507 hopes to accomplish even more next year. 
—Jo Ann Costa, Secretary 


PAGE, ARIZONA Troupe 2016 

The spring installation brought the member- 
ship of Thespian troupe 2016 to 28 students. 

Our first production of the year, Curious 
Savage, was given under more than the usual 
difficulties, such as no stage, lights, costumes, 
or heating facilities. Eight one-act plays, stu- 
dent produced, directed, and acted as a class 
assignment, were fun even though they were 
not as polished as the three-act play. 

Slave with Two Faces, prepared for contest 
work, received a superior rating in the regional 
meet and superior rating at the state festival in 
Tucson, plus recognition for an outstanding 
actor, Gary Rogers. A_ student took third 
place in interpretative reading at the state meet 
in Tempe. The regional meet at Flagstaff pro- 
duced six superiors in interpretative reading 
and oratory and 12 excellents. The debate 
team, Marilyn Rogers and Maryann Gilleland, 
had straight wins. 

Our club, like our school, is new and grow- 
ing; and so is our love for the dramatic arts.— 
Marilyn Rogers, Secretary 


WORLAND, WYOMING Troupe 825 

Troupe 825 has been very active again this 
year under the direction of our sponsor, Nellie 
Mae Stuka, and our troupe officers, Jack Iver- 
sen, President; Rick Hake, Vice-President; and 
Gale Swan, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The year started successfully with the presen- 
tation of Heaven Can Wait, the senior class 
play. Cuckoos on the Hearth, the junior class 
play, shortly followed. 
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A January blizzard didn’t daunt any spirits 
as we held our first initiation of the yeear. For 
our Thespian play we decided to do some- 
thing a little different—an all-girl play! We 
didnt slight any boys though, as they took 
over all the chores backstage. Nine Girls, 
much to our delight, was a huge success. 

Easter Sunday we held an open house for 
past Thespian members: another first for our 
troupe. This turned out so well that we are 
planning to make it an annual event. 

All of us eagerly anticipated the formal ban- 
quet in which we honored our graduating Thes- 
pians, and initiated seven new members: a 
fitting climax for our Thespian year!—Cathy 
Healy, Clerk 


BAKER, OREGON Troupe 22] 

“How do you call a ghost?” puzzled Nancy 
Willard, lead role in Gramercy Ghost. This 
delightful comedy provided the cast and stage 
crews with some hilarious rehearsals and some 
baffling acting and stage problems. The make- 
up crew had a field day with the “ghosts,” and 
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e SPOTLIGHTS e LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Constructed & Prefabricated Scenery 


THEATRICAL MAKE-UP 


DRAPERIES & CURTAINS 
STAGE SETTING & EQUIPMENT 
OUTDOOR LIGHTING 
PRODUCTION CONSULTANT SERVICE 


THEATRICAL WORKSHOP 
LYnbrook 3-4122 
340 Hendrickson Ave. - Lynbrook, N. Y. 
Catalogue "D" Available 
Mail orders promptly filled. 





SALES RENTALS 























Some of the Thousand 
B‘WAY & TV SHOWS 
Costumed by BROOKS 


GYPSY, FLOWER DRUM SONG, BELLS ARE 
RINGING, ED SULLIVAN SHOW, THE MUSIC 
MAN, ARTHUR MURRAY PARTY, DuPONT 
SHOW OF THE MONTH, REDHEAD, U.S. STEEL 
—THEATRE GUILD, WEST SIDE STORY, CAROU- 
: , OKLAHOMA, SHOW BOAT, 
J.B.. SOUTH PACIFIC, TAKE ME ALONG, 
FIORELLO!, THE SOUND OF MUSIC, GARRY 
MOORE SHOW, BELL TELEPHONE HOUR, ONCE 
UPON A MATTRESS, THE MIRACLE WORKER, 
TOYS IN THE ATTIC, TENDERLOIN, THE UN- 
SINKABLE MOLLY BROWN. - 

Most likely we made the costumes originally 
for the plays you will produce. 

You may use the same quality costumes at 
moderate rental charges. Write us today for 
Costume Plots of your plays, and our estimate! 


BROOKS COSTUME CO. 


3 W. 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 








THE PROFESSIONAL 
COSTUMER 


To Elitch’s Theatre, the oldest 
summer stock company in the U. S.... 


To the Denver Summer Civic Opera, a 
$100,000 annual outdoor production... 

To hundreds of University and High School 
Theaters in 16 Western States... 





Address your requirements to 
Mr. J. J. Sorensen, Mgr. 


Colorado Costume Co., Inc. 


1224 17th Street a Denver, wane 
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the problem of “ghost dissolves through wall” 
was ingeniously solved. 

The Troupe attended several Eastern Oregon 
College productions, incuding The Glass Men- 
agerie, discussed for months afterwards. Our 
senior members attended a legitimate stage 
productioin of Romanoff and Juliet in Portland, 
Oregon. 

The ninteenth century lived anew on our 
stage in the warm, human drama, J] Remember 
Mama. Twenty-nine scene changes, an excitable 
cat, bustles and high-buttoned shoes _high- 
lighted the production, which brought a large, 
enthusiastic audience.—-Mary Lynne _ Evans, 
President 


PORTLAND, OREGON Troupe 913 

We feel that our year has been eventful. 
Hospital shows, sponsoring of a dance, working 
on productions, and attending theater parties 
have all had an important part in our busy 
year. The first event was a hospital show for 
crippled chidren of which the highlights were 
Peter and the Wolf and Wild Nell, a wild west 
pantomime. We participated in Growing Pains, 
Curtain Going Up, and New Moon, an operetta 
as our major productions. 

We presented our annual Drama Night to 
which we invited a special audience. Antigone 
Pyramus and Thisbe, and Ladies of the Mop 
were a portion of the two-hour, student- 
directed program. 

Although our troupe is small we have ac- 
compished much and look forward to next year 
being as eventful and fun-filled.—Nancy Jacob- 
son, Secretary 
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Dance Group, Troupe 2021, 
Central High School, Fargo, N.D., 
Enold Collins, Sponsor 





VERNAL, UTAH Troupe 621 
The past year has been a busy one for troupe 
621. In December the play, Alladin and his 
Wonderful Lamp, was presented four times 
to audiences of approximately one thousand 
grade school children. 
‘To raise money the troupe sponsored an 
assembly and a dance. The assembly was car- 
tied out in the theme of a radio station which 
was appropriately named KUTE because the 
school mascot is a Ute Indian. The top tunes 
of the week were done in song, dance, and 
treading to present an interesting program. 

At the end of the year the play, The Night 
Was Dark, was presented twice; once for the 
public and once for the student body. 

The year-end party crowned a busy year 
of achievement for the Thespians of Uintah.— 
Lois Dudley, Scribe 


KINGSPORT, TENN. Troupe 432 
“The play’s the thing,” or so the immortal 
akespeare would have us believe, but in 

April of each year there are a number of teach- 

ers in Tennessee who have a decidedly different 

opinion. 

When you start trudging to contests with a 
group of Hayes and Barrymores, you vow that 
this is the last trip. But you get through the 
district contest somehow and head for the state 


October, 1960 








Costumes by ... 





WE HAVE ADDED TO OUR STOCK 
THE RENTAL STOCK OF 
LESTER, LTD., OF CHICAGO 


WE CAN RENT: Complete sets of cos- 
tumes for plays, 


musical comedies and parades. We have 


pageants, operettas, 
chorus wardrobe, animal costumes, Santa 
Claus suits and all types of wigs, make- 
up and accessories. 





PROMPT REPLIES TO INQUIRIES 
PROMPT SHIPMENT ON ORDERS 





BARNES COSTUME CO. 
1130 W. 3rd St., Davenport, lowa 


Phones: 323-4217 and 323-0123 

















16 W. 61st ST., NEW 





colorful, sure to fit. Send for 
FREE PLOT and ESTIMATE 
now! It costs no more for the 
finest. 


VAN HORN & SON 
232 N. 11th ST., PHILA. 7, PA. 





are theatrically correct, fresh and 





PANTOMIMES AND 
OTHER EASY 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


In our 1961 catalog are listed many easy 
plays, skits and pantomimes. We list here 
a few. 


AIN’T NOBODY MOVIN’ 
Luella E. McMahon. 
ters or any number. 
southern mountains. 


FOR THAT FIRE? 
10 min. 10 charac- 
A school scene in the 
Hilarious comedy. 60c 


AND THE GHOST WALKED. White. A mys- 
tery pantomime. 10 min. 10 characters 
and reader. Funny. 50c 


A BEAU FOR BELLE. Karin Asbrand. 5m. 5f. 
and reader. A pantomime. A whisk broom 
and a broom are used in hilarious manner, 
as men propose to Belle. 60c 


A BLOODLESS MACBETH. G. Robert Simmons. 
1960 skit. 10 min. 5 characters. A comic 
portrayal of a most modern Macbeth. Fun 
for both cast and audience. ; 60c 


DEAR MOM. E. James. One Rehearsal Skit. 
15f. (more or fewer). A most effective 
entertainment for Mother-Daughter pro- 
grams. 60c 


DOWN SOUTH WITH CHANNEL FIVE. Claire 
Boiko. A burlesque television show. 60c 


THE FARMER’S DAUGHTER. White. A Melo- 
drama in Pantomime. Very popular. 60c 


FOLLY ON THE TROLLEY. S. Stephenson. 
The most popular of all skits. 60c 


THE GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY. McMahon. A 
pantomimic skit. One of the funniest, most 
easily staged skits that we know. 60c 


A NIGHTMARE OF FASHIONS. Gray. 1959 
skit. May be a mixed cast or all m. or f. 
A riot for an all male cast. The M. C. 
reads the script with only a few lines for 
some members of the cast. 60c 


PROFESSOR SEARCHEM VISITS MARS. White. 
hing: snappy pantomime will be “‘a sure ae 
7” 60c 


PEP MEETING STUNTS 


BASKETBALL WAS WHAT IT WAS. A hu- 
morous reading that “will roll ‘em in the 
aisles.” 60c 


FROM THE SIDE LINES. Two women at a 
football game furnish most of the comedy. 
Other characters included. Will put pep 
into the most pepless pep meeting. 50c 


LL ASK MY FATHER. McMahon. Unique, 
comic stunt to advertise any game. 60c 


OPERATION BASKETBALL. G. Robert Sim- 
mons. The funniest basketball stunt we 
know. 60c 


WETMORE 


Declamation Bureau 
Box 2595 
Sioux City, lowa 
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Thespian Jewelry THE 


and Stationery 





SOLDIER 


Pins Charms 
Official, plain sterling silver ..$1.25 $1.25 Book by R. Bernauer 
Official plain, gold plated .... 1.50 1.50 a: Jacobson 
Official plain, gold plated ....$1.50 $1.50 


FIRST-CLASS 


“Orders must be sent on official order 
blanks signed by your Troupe Sponsor 
with check or money order for total pur- 


chase and mailed directly to the L. G. ROAD TOURS 
Balfour Company, Attleboro, Mass.” 
STOCK 
TAXES: Add 10% Federal Tax and any State 
Tax in effect to these prices. AM ATEUR 
STATIONERY ENGRAVED WITH NATIONAL 
THESPIAN INSIGNIA. TELEVISION 
1 Box, white vellum 714" x 1042”, RADIO 


48 engraved sheets, 48 plain envelopes . . $2.90 


Any state tax extra. Postage prepaid 
on cash orders. Send check with order. 


L. G. BALFOUR Company 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 





CHOCOLATE 


Operetta in 3 Acts 


and 


Official gold plated, 3 sapphires 2.50 2.50 . ; ’ 
Official 10K gold, 3 pearis .... 5.50 5.50 English Version by Stanislaus Stange 
Official 10K gold, 8 sapphires.. 8.00 8.00 
Star and Wreath Dangle, gold Music by Oscar Straus 
SE OD coc cccccceceses » $ .50 
Reyes . Available in the following categories : 
Official plain, sterling silver .......... $2.00 
Official plain, gold plated ............ 2.25 


STAGE PRODUCTION 


Controlled Exclusively By 


HANS BARTSCH PLAYS 


New York 36: 1501 Broadway, Bryant 9-6933 
































Our Stock on Hand Includes: 







F-10 OPTO 
The Most Powerful 
and Versatile 
Follow Spotlight 

on the Market 





E-6Y 
ELLIPSOIDAL 
SsPOT— 
Beam Can Be Shaped 


to Desired Size — 
All Sizes Available 


L-10Y 
Floodlight — for Use 
with Color or White 








* We will not be underbid on rentals or sales of equipment 
%* SAVE MONEY — Buy Direct from the Manufacturer 


For Specific Information Write for Free Catalog 


HARRY LITTLE STAGE LIGHTING CO. 


10501-03 Hines Bivd. P. O. Box 13211 DALLAS 20, TEXAS 





— We Carry a Complete Line of Cqauipment— 


|e SPOTLIGHTS ° LENSES ¢ PLUGS and CONNECTORS 
| MP 
: ann or —_ “= 
25¢/sht. ° SCOOPS 
¢ DIMMERS * PLASTIC GELATINE— 
° DIMMER BOARDS 85¢/sht. * MIRROR BALLS 





SCOOP 


FL 2-1659 























BROADWAY LINE-UP 


BEST MAN _ (Morosco), comedy-drama, | 
Melvyn Douglas, Lee Tracy. Sc) 
BYE BYE BIRDIE (Beck), musical comedy, : 
FIORELLO (Broadhurst), musical comedy, 
FIVE FINGER EXERCISE (Music Box), | 
drama, Jessica Tandy. 
MIRACLE WORKER (Playhouse), drama, 
Anne Bancroft, Patty Duke. M: 
MUSIC MAN (Majestic), musical comedy, 
MY FAIR LADY (Hellinger), musical com- Fa 
edy, Michael Allinson, Pamela Charles. 
TAKE ME ALONG (Shubert), musical Tr: 
comedy, Jackie Gleason, Walter Pidgeon. : 
TOYS IN THE ATTIC (Hudson), drama, Ba 
Jason Robards, Jr., Maureen Stapleton. 
SOUND OF MUSIC (Lunt-Fontanne), mu-§ p, 
sical drama, Mary Martin. 












































with boxes of stage lights, extension cords, tape) — 
recorders, and numerous cans of spinach) sila 
which substitutes very well for seaweed when} py; 
it is placed carefully on ghosts, which have) act 
come back after many years under the sea!) cep 
Competition is so great on the state level that) ing 
we are happy to even place. S 
The Dobyns-Bennett students took first place 
in six of the nine events of the district level the 
and George Sells, second in declamation; the? yj 
negative debate team of Bill Vines and Phil) pro 
Lewis placed second, and Phil Lewis way w; 
named second best debater in the state. The pg 
one act play Where The Cross Is Made, placed) foy 
third. Bill Hall and Phil Hamer were named)" 
to the All-State Play Cast.—Nancy Pridemon® {y] 
Sponsor Be 
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HAMPTON, VA. Troupe 300) pa, 
The prop committee for The Man Whi, 
Came to Dinner can easily be spotted even i) 
month after the performance of the play bye _,/ 
Hampton High’s seniors. They have that) The 
“strained” look which sets them apart! They CU 
really deserve a pat on the back for “pulling? bro 
through” when told to find a Christmas tre) 9 
in April and an Egyptian mummy case. gs Sen 
Many suggestions were made for the case) - 


including such things as a coffin, a large orange) 
crate, and a refrigerator box—all rejected a 180 
much to simple. With the wood shop's tool” 
our stage manager went to work, our prop) 
head took up her brush, and Behold! came the! d 









































night of the play—came also one Egyptia UU 
mummy case which was still filled with a few the 
modern paint fumes but fit for “old Cleo” her® &nt 
self. | fest 
Three cheers for the prop people! Theirs i, Got 
a hard lot.—Priscilla Elder, Scribe re 
® con 
LAS CRUCES, NEW MEXICO Troupe 193!) awz 
Our troupe presented a Gay Nineties Revw _ 
on March 4, 1960. The frolicking farce wa Sid 
greeted by a full house. Melodramas, romantit ' 
singers (one was rowed across the stage in # 
canoe), barbershop quartets, and a jolly calf) gp; 
scene complete with songs and dancing gil} 
provided entertainment in the true vaudevil) G 
tradition. © are 
Troupe 1939 was officially installed May 3% is n 
1959. Initiation of new members in Decembe® Sch 
brought our membership to 49 Thespians any  V 
20 associate members. duc 
New officers for next year, include Rober was 
Rhome, president, who took over the gavel fromy piar 
retiring Dedie Harry, nominated Best Thespiay to 1 
of the Year. Miss Harry had served as presides} On | 
for two years and had helped in the securing) had 
of the charter. On | 
At the end of the year, our treasury F 
full, our membership had increased, and th had 
whole community is proud of Thespian Troup@ and 
1989.—Kathryn Harry, President a 
SUMMITVILLE, INDIANA Troupe 2068) fas 
Although Troupe 2068 has not been in t@ loo 
society long, their activities and members nuv® thin 
ber many. We have several charter membé® Pre; 
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COMING YOUR WAY 


, CIMARRON, drama, Glenn Ford, Maria 
Schell. (MGM) 
f BUTTERFIELD 8, drama, Elizabeth Tay- 
.@ lor, Eddie Fisher. (MGM) 
E CINDERFELLA, comedy, Jerry Lewis, Ed 
Wynn. (PAR) 
, ALL IN A NIGHT’S WORK, comedy, Dean 
Martin, Shirley Maclaine. (PAR) 
f HIGH TIME, comedy-musical, Bing Crosby, 
'® Fabian. (20TH-FOX) 
INHERIT THE WIND, drama, Spencer 
al Tracy, Fredric March. (UA) 
THE FACTS OF LIFE, Bob Hope, Lucille 
45 Ball. (UA) 
SUNRISE AT CAMPOBELLO, drama, 
-§ Ralph Bellamy, Greer Garson. (WAR) 
THE CROWDED SKY, Dana Andrews, 
—) Rhonda Fleming. (WAR) 





| and several yet working for their membership. 
eX Pride and Prejudice, one of the outstanding 
ve® activities of the year, was produced by the 
a.) senior class. The juniors added laughs by giv- 
lal) ing their three-act comedy, Cheaper by the 
» Dozen. 

’ The members of the Drama Club made up 
» the casts of our Christmas plays, Too Much 
= Mistletoe and Christmas Trimmings. They also 
» produced the spring plays which were Wildcat 
vas) Willie and the Bearded Lady and the Monkey's 
De) Paw. Faraway Places was the theme chosen 
ec) for the musical given by the club members. 

' This has been a very enjoyable and success- 
| ful first year for us.—Linda Blackburn, Secre- 
. tary 





> PARMA, OHIO Troupe 461 


“Go out there and break a leg!” 

A threat? A curse? No, just a seasoned 
Thespian wishing another good luck before the 
© curtain rises. Many records, if not legs, were 
-.) broken this year as Troupe 461 launched a pro- 
gram designed to demonstrate versatility. The 
senior class play, The Robe proved that high 
} school theater can lend itself to serious drama 
» successfully. There was standing room only as 
' 1800 people applauded the colorful sets and 
* costumes. In the spring another full house 

_ laughed appreciatively at the junior class pro- 
» duction of the farce-comedy version of Don 
) Quixote. Still striving for diversified drama, 
| the troupe presented a one-act poetic drama, 
entitled The Wall, for the speech and drama 
festival and a domestic comedy, The One That 
rs i, Got Away, for faculty and P.T.A. members. 

Thespians were also active in adding that spe- 

cial touch to the choir’s Christmas and spring 

concerts. The year was climaxed by a spring 
193%) awards banquet held jointly with the newly 
su formed North Royalton Troupe and a trip to 

.) Musicarnival to see their production of West 
antios S'de Story.—Lynne Latter, President 





In © 
4 BRISTOL, CONN. Troupe 1986 


evil Good Heavens! We've multiplied. Now we 
= are a two-high school city. Since Bristol High 
ay © is no longer, the renamed Bristol Central High 
School started a new Thespian Troupe, 1986. 
We immediately started on our annual pro- 
duction which this year was Dear Ruth. It 
was enjoyed by many, especially the new Thes- 
pians who joined with the “veteran” Thespians 
iam to make it a success. In fact it was televised 
» On an area show. So, opening night the cast 
had a double dose of nerves: camera fright 
on top of stage fright. 
For the other activities during the year, we 
had clinics for make-up, ne and ting, 
roup™ and almost everyone discovered that there was 
something they could do. This experience came 
in handy for A Night in Bristol, and the senior 
class play, Shall we Join The Ladies, which 
an Alfred Hitchcock type ending. We are 
looking forward to doing bigger and better 
things in the future.—Beverly-Jean McMaster, 
President 
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School of Drama 


ASHINGTO 
SCENIC PAINT Se ae 


e@ Complete curriculum leading to B.A. 
and M.A. Degrees. 

@ Operating Showboat, Playhouse and 
Penthouse Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 


Wide Selection Colors 
Lowest Prices 
Fastest Service 








PARAMOUNT PURDUE PLAYSHOP 


Theatrical Supplies PRODUCES 15 FULL-LENGTH 
Alcone Company, Inc. PLAYS EACH YEAR 
32 W. 20 St., N.Y. 11, N.Y. IN ITS TWO NEW THEATRES 














Senastenent of Specsh tad Bedne Theatre Courses — Degree Programs 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 





San Antonio, Texas FOR INFORMATION 
” sy Aang i li aatadihasitaalianmeaane WRITE: Ross D. Smith, Dir., Purdue Play- 
@ Summer Theatre; High School Workshop. shop, Memorial Center, Purdue University, 
@ TV, radio, play writing taught by professional Lafayette, Indiana. 


playwright. 
@ Many graduates in professional theatre, TV. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL IN DRAMATIC 
4 WEEKS — OPERATES LIKE CAMP — 2 WEEKS ADVANCED 
Designed especially for High School Students and Graduates en- 
tering colleges. 
Advanced course for College Students — Teachers Workshop 
Daily classes in: 
ACTING, VOICE, BODY MOVEMENT, DANCE & RADIO. 


Recreation in swimming, hiking and boating in the BLUE GRASS STATE — work 

and play alongside professional actors. Private pool. Low rates — High School 

credits (make-up) possible. 

SUMMER ARTS COLONY 

“outdoor camping with the arts” 

TEACHERS DRAMATICS PAINTING DANCE CREATIVE WRITING 
CREATIVE THINKING CRAFTS MUSIC PUBLIC SPEAKING 

Individual workshop for all ages — independent of drama comp 


Write now for full particulars e COL. EBEN HENSON, DANVILLE, KY. 
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If you want to work with a progressive company that has turned out five actors 
“On Broadway” in six years; that was the ae Meer Ae for M.G.M.’s filming of 
“Raintree County,” starring Liz Taylor, and 20th Century Fox filming of “A 
Love,” starring Pat Boone; that has a econ on three national drama boards — 
then choose the Pioneer Playhouse of Kentucky. 














































































































































































1959-60 THREE-ACT PLAYS : 

EMERSON COLLEGE AMERICAN . bie ee - ma oe frequent We | 

uced three-act plays by Thespian affiliated 
BOSTON, MASS. schools during 1959-1960. This list was tabu- ) 
— Established 1880 — AC ADEMY lated a - or ng Re ae of og rigs | 
, : pian afhliated schools. Publication of this list 
Co-educational Fully Accredited of is - - - og as a Thespian recom- 

mended playlist, nor does it represent overall 
SPEECH AND LIBERAL statistics of the national secondary school 
. c . . c c 
EDUCATION DRAMATIC date. 
The only fully accredited senior college Number of 
requiring every student to seek a high level ARTS TITLE Productions 

of competence in a field of oral communica- Our Town 8] 
cin cg the framework of a liberal arts 76th YEAR Curious Savage : 7] ¢ 
: Diary of Anne Fran 67 . 
COMMUNICATION MAJORS a You Can't Take It With You 508 | 
Speech Dramatic Training in America Our Hearts Were Young & Gay 4.5 
Theatre Arts The Man Who Came To Dinner 4] f 

Radio and Television T A E & Arsenic & Old Lace 32 
Speech and Hearing Therapy Harvey 31e i! 
Time Out For Ginger 30F | 
LIBERAL ARTS MAJORS R ADIO e TV + moray of the August Moon ~ . 

: idge 
a vag Meet Me In St. Louis 29 
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FIRST MOVIES 
(Continued from Page 17) 


artist,” a vaudeville tour with disas- 
trous results. Returning to New York, 
the two young men noted the interest 
in Black’s “Photoplay” and the Kineto- 
scope parlors. They too saw the need 
for projecting pictures on a large screen 
if the new entertainment form was to 
succeed. Smith, with some basic modi- 
fications of the Edison camera, intro- 
duced his machine, the Vitagraph, at 
Tony Pastors Theater on March 23, 


| 1896. The initial program included a 


fre engine answering a call, ocean 
waves, cable cars on Broadway, anda 
famed train of the day, The Black Dia- 
mond Express. Blackton introduced the 
program from the stage while Smith, 
with the projector, worried for fear that 
the inflammable film would be ignited 
by the hot arc light. While the picture 
of the train was being shown, Blackton 
beat furiously on dishpans, pie plates, 
and hollow pipes to enhance the effect 
of the picture. Audiences, however, 
could not be expected to continue ap- 
plauding the brief filmed bits of prosaic 


' action, and managers relegated the mo- 
» tion pictures from featured position to 
» the end of the program as “chasers” to 
' move the audience out of the house 
» before the next show. Then, with the 
' newspapers headlining the explosion of 


the battleship “Maine” in Havana har- 
bor, the astute Smith and his enterpris- 
ing partner produced Tearing down the 
Spanish Flag (1898), the first attempt 
at filming a dramatic presentation of a 
subject. 

The two partners set up a miniature 
flagpole in their small studio, attached a 
Spanish flag at the top and an American 
flag at the base. The camera photo- 
graphed the full flag pole as Blackton’s 
hand ripped the Spanish flag from the 


| pole and raised the American flag. 


American audiences moved by patriotic 
fervor greeted the film with rousing 
cheers. The films of real and often faked 
news events restored interest in motion 
pictures. Smith actually photographed 
Teddy Roosevelt and the Rough Riders, 


' McKinley’s assassination, the Jeffries- 
> Sharkey fight, and traveled to Africa to 
> film the Boer War. At the same time, 
) Vitagraph and its major New York film 
) companies, Edison and the American 
» Biograph and Mutoscope Company, as 
= well as companies in Chicago and Phila- 
'delphia discovered that simple stories 
© could be _ told 
» American film pioneers were realizing 
» the implication of the new entertain- 
* ment medium especially as they ob- 
> served the foreign importations and 
» specifically the imaginative films of 
» George Melies. 


in moving pictures. 


-Melies, a French professional ma- 
gician, was the first, according to Lewis 
Jacobs, film historian, “to exploit the 


> medium as a means of personal expres- 


sion.” By distorting reality through dou- 
stop-motion, he 
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brought genuine creation to motion pic- 
tures. He mechanically arranged scenes 
and introduced such theatrical elements 
as costumes, settings and even profes- 
sional actors in over 400 films whose 
titles are self-explanatory: The Vanish- 
ing Lady, The Haunted Castle, Blue- 
beard, Cinderella, and A Trip to the 
Moon (1902). 

Meanwhile, Edwin S. Porter, a di- 
rector at the Edison studio, was also 
developing new film techniques. Porter 
had joined Edison in 1896 as general 
handy man and then cameraman. He 
filmed news events, humorous sketches, 
vaudeville acts, scenic views — the stand- 
ard repertoire. After seeing the Melies 
films, he realized that a story might be 
told by cutting and joining scenes in 
order. Among Edison’s old films he 
found a series of pictures of the fire 
department in action. For a unifying 
idea he selected a mother and child in 
a burning building being rescued at the 
last moment. The result was the first 
significant American dramatic film, The 
Life of an American Fireman (1903). 
He had discovered a fundamental prin- 
ciple of filmmaking, but it was not until 
the fall of 1903 that he had an oppor- 
tunity to create an original story. Select- 
ing the provocative title, The Great 
Train Robbery, he constructed the first 
story in American motion picture his- 
tory. As Jacobs points out, this crude 
film “insured the permanence of mo- 
vies,” and “became the Bible of all film 
makers until Griffith.” With a train bor- 
rowed from the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Railroad and horses hired 
from a West Orange livery stable, Por- 
ter directed his Western epic just out- 
side New York City. The final scene 


showed a closeup of the chief outlaw 
taking aim and firing point blank into 
the camera. While the scene seems 
pointless to the story since exhibitors 
were told it could be used at the be- 
ginning or at the end of the film, the 
effect on the audience was startling. 
Although he directed other “one-reelers,” 
including The Ex-Convict, The Klepto- 
maniac, and the fantasy, The Dream of 
a Rarebit Fiend, after 1906, Porter did 
little to further his reputation. Still, 
Porter originated such basic principles 
as editing (i.e. the cutting, arranging, 
and correlating the units of a film so as 
to tell a story), story construction with 
contrasting scenes for dramatic empha- 
sis, and parallel editing by telling two 
stories simultaneously in one film. Then 
too many of his films introduced cur- 
rent social problems anticipating the 
significant contribution American films 
could make as instruments of propa- 
ganda and social documentation. From 
Melies he borrowed the camera tech- 
niques of stop-motion, double exposure, 
masking part of the film, moving the 
camera, and using dissolves at the end 
of a scene. As elementary as these prin- 
ciples may seem today, they were revo- 
lutionary in the days of the first movies. 
Until the arrival of D. W. Griffith, Ed- 
win Porter was the first director to 
realize the potential of the American 
motion picture. 

The discoveries and developments of 
the few brief but chaotic years between 
the premiere of the Vitascope and the 
Vitagraph (1896) and Porter's The 
Great Train Robbery (1903) had firmly 
laid the foundation for a new American 
art and a new American industry — the 
movies. 
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DEBATE 
(Continued from Page 16) 
without creating more and worse prob- 
lems caused by the changes. 

Now take your first contention which 
you expect to establish as proved with 
valid arguments. Proof may be accom- 
plished by use of good examples, ap- 
propriate and germane statistics, au- 
thorities, and valid evidence. Then sum 
up what you have done as proof here. 
Then you take another point (or points ) 
of the affirmative-negative controversy 
and proceed in this same manner to sup- 
port proof. The relation of each main 
issue to the proposition should be kept 
before the hearers. 

In the conclusion, the important points 
of the case should be summarized and 
the speaker’s position repeated. 


First Negative Speaker 

The opening negative speech should 
review the work of the first debate 
speech with the full and fair treatment 
due a worthy opponent. The definitions 
of the first speaker may be accepted as 
satisfactory or may be modified if it is 
found advisable by the negative. This 
same treatment may be applied to the 
introductory analysis made by the af- 
firmative opponent. 

It is good debating to show all the 
areas where both sides agree. It shows 
objectivity and reasonableness by doing 
it before clashing upon the points where 
disagreement marks affirmative and 
negative basic differences. It may help 
to show what burden of proof the af- 
firmative assumes here. 

The direct clash part of the speech 
will be directed against the afhrmative 
need claim. Unlike the affirmative, the 
negative has a choice of attacks; the 
negative debater may (1) deny the ex- 
istence of a need calling for a change, 
or (2) he may admit there is a “need 
for a change’ and then offer a non- 
affirmative alternative ne. or (3) 
he may favor remodeling the present 
system without abandoning it. The 
wrong is not inherent in it and may be 
changed without damage to the status 

uo. 

7 He should explain the implications of 
whichever stand his team has taken in 
relation to the affirmative case. He 
should now state his main issues. He 
should then attack the first speaker's 
first main contention. He may disprove 
it or establish the negative counter pro- 
posal as more to be preferred. Depend- 
ing on the stand chosen by the negative, 
he should accept or adapt to any part of 
the affirmative case which aligns with 
the negative position. He will disprove 
the affirmative case and prove his own 
position with examples, statistics, au- 
thorities, and evidence. He _ should 
briefly summarize his efforts and show 
how a has refuted or overbalanced his 
opponent. 


Second Affirmative Speaker 
The second affirmative debater now 
should effectively sum up the work 
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done by the previous speaker. He should 
refute the stronger attacks and rebuild 
his colleague’s contributions. In view 
of the negative objections, he may pro- 
pose the affirmative plan for solving the 
evils of the status quo and for offsetting 
negative reasoning. Show how the nega- 
tive proposal would not eliminate the 
real evils as the affirmative plan would 
do. Use any negative planks if the 
affirmative speaker can fit them into the 
affirmative position. Then build a strong 
support for the beneficial values of the 
plan and show how it is workable and 
practical. Ally it with other plans which 
have worked satisfactorily in related in- 
stances. 

Summarize the two affirmative speeches 
and show what has been done to estab- 
lish your case. 


Second Negative Speaker 


As the last constructive speaker, it is 
a duty and a real opportunity to review 
the affirmative case and then show how 
your colleague disproved parts of it. 
Then, if he admitted need, you should 
give the negative plan for the solution. 
This takes on the burden of proving it 
as the affirmative must do with its own 
plan. Dispute the principal issues made 
by the affirmative and point out the 
weaknesses and shortcomings of the 
affirmative speeches. Explain how the 
opponents have failed to establish what 
they set out to accomplish. If your col- 
league showed no need for the affirma- 
tive plan, then defend the status quo 
or show how the affirmative plan is un- 
workable and not desirable (or show 
why the negative plan, if used, is bet- 
ter). Show how the negative have re- 
futed the affirmative plan. Summarize 
the positions of both teams and show 
why the negative proof and disproof has 
prevailed. 


THE REBUTTAL SPEECHES 

First Negative Rebuttal 

As the first speaker in rebuttal, the 
debater should now organize the pres- 
entation of the important issues by both 
teams. After clarifying the status of the 
differences of the two sides, the de- 
bater should explain how the negative 
team’s case has weakened or refuted the 
affirmative arguments. If an alternative 
plan has been used, make clear why it 
is superior to the affirmative plan. Or 
if the negative have proposed to “re- 
pair’ the status quo in order to keep the 
present system, restate how the “need” 
issue of the affirmative has been elimi- 
nated or reduced to insignificance by 
your arguments. Attack weaknesses and 
fallacies and refute the affirmative prin- 
cipal contentions. Then briefly sum- 
marize your efforts. 


First Affirmative Rebuttal 


The two affirmative debaters should 
decide what issues are most important 
at this point. Then open with the af- 
firmative’s view of the analysis of the 
present debate arguments. Now counter 
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the attack which the negative opposition? 
has made to your need for a change, 
if they have defended the status quo.f 
If they offer an alternative plan, point? 
out that they agree on the need for? 


change. Now attack this alternative 
plan as unworkable, inadequate, or im- 
practical if unacceptable, or show that 


it has features which advance the af-F 


firmative case. 


Now summarize your and your col-§ 


league's efforts. 


Second Negative Rebuttal 


Since this is the last negative speech. 
all loose ends should be tied up and the! 


total pattern of the negative side should 


remain as a completed total effort. Re/ 


ply to the previous speaker's stronger 
points, then show how the affirmative 
have failed to establish their objectives 


by exposing weaknesses and what has? 


been left undone. Re-establish your 


main contentions and show how the® 


negative have disproved the affirmative 
claims. If the negative have admitted 
“need,” they will support their own plan 
which is now to be resupported and its 
desirability re-emphasized. 


Second Affirmative Rebuttal 


Since this is the last speech for the 
debate as well as the side, there is 3 
duty and an advantage to sum _ up 
analyze, and “pin point” the total de 
bate. Summarize the negative effort 
and show how your case has survived 
their attacks. Rebuild the points which 
were attacked most. Restate your own 
case and again explain how your plat 
alleviates the evils of the present sys 
tem and is both practical and desirable. 
Be sure you have not overlooked any 
strong issues used by the negative a 
attacks on your case. Re-emphasiz 
your own strengths and close on a con 
structive note with an affirmative plea 
for acceptance of your proposal. 
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MILLIE TRARES SCHAEFER 
(Continued from Page 13) 


Other appearances: 
Miranda in “The Tempest” 
Alison in “The Lady’s Not for Burning,” 
56, Barter Theater 
Jeanie in “Me and Juliet,” °56, South 
Shore Music Circus, Cohasset, Massa- 
chusetts 
Prudence in “Pursuit of Happiness” 
Binnie in “Girls of Summer,” ’57, Totem 
Pole Playhouse 
The summer of 1959 Millie was again 
in Texas, where she had parts in High 
Button Shoes and Bells Are Ringing. 
Prior to the Dallas engagement, she was 
at the Spa Theater in Saratoga playing 
Margot in Diary of Anne Frank. In Oc- 


' tober of last year she did her first film 


work when she played the leading role 


' in a filmed half-hour TV show, part of a 
» series entitled R. C. M. P. This series, 


shot completely at Crawley Films, Ltd., 


| in Ottawa, Canada, has begun showing 


5 | 


» twenty prime cities in the United States 
| for showing on NBC, starting this fall. 


in London and has been bought by 


In November, Millie played Helena 
in Doll's House and again did the role 
of Sister Marcella (as she did in the 


show, Cradle Song. Then came a de- 
lightful trip with George to Hawaii, a 
“second honeymoon, to quote Millie. 
Last spring found Millie playing a 
new role—that of interior decorator. 


-— She and George had bought a luxurious 


new apartment on East Tenth Street, 


-§ “way up in the clouds,” so Millie spent 


many happy hours planning and dream- 


' ing. In May she joined George in Lon- 
ch 


don, only to fly home again for several 
weeks to settle various questions and 
problems concerning their new home. 
In July she returned to London and 
when George’s work ended late that 
month, they took an extensive trip to 
Vienna, Venice, and Lisbon. 

Because of her trip abroad, there was 
no stock for Millie this summer, but as 
she says, an actress must grow and de- 
velop as a human being. And what 
greater artistic and cultural education 
cculd she have than that acquired by 
visiting art galleries, wandering throug 
museums, seeing all sorts of theater, and 
watching famous actors and _ actresses 
perform as a film is being made! Millie 
believes, as George does, that if you 
open your mind and heart to new ideas, 
new friends, new scenes, your “acting 
ability will increase a hundredfold.” 

Someday, perhaps, as Millie sits in 
front of her eee mirror at the 
close of a successful production, she 
may have time to reminisce a bit. Then 
she will see — as we do who have worked 
with her and love her for the very real 
person she is — how far the spotlight of 
fame has traveled with her. We are 
sure that the beam of this same spotlight 
will spill its light in an ever-widening 
arc as she goes on to make all of Troupe 
99 and especially her high-school drama 
coach prouder than ever that “they 
knew Millie when —” 
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es By WILLARD FRIEDERICH 


MERRY CHRISTMAS, MR. BAXTER by 
William Davidson, from the book by Ed- 
ward Streeter. Dramatic Pub. Co.; 3M, 7W, 
2 children, extra children if desired. Scene: 
two oe living rooms. Royalty: $10 
to 25. 


The delightful book by Streeter has been 
given a fine helping hand in bringing it to the 
stage. Mr. Baxters plans for minimizing 
Christmas and avoiding much of the fuss and 
expense are thwarted by the usual obstacles: 
the sentimentality of the season, the love of 
several grandchildren, brats though they be, 
and the pending marriage of the Baxter daugh- 
ter to a finance down in South America. The 
married children decide to have Christmas in 
their own homes, but on Christmas eve arrive 
as usual with all their broods and presents. 
The grandparents give each other tickets for 
vacations in foreign countries, but secretly 
want only their family around them for the 
big day. All ends in the true Christmas spirit, 
however, in spite of the overdrawn budget, 
the broken promises not to give each other 
any presents, and so on. A different, amusing, 
and often heart-warming play for the Christ- 
mas season. 


STORM CELLAR by Cecil G. Stephens. 
French; 5M, 6W. Scene: living room. Roy- 
alty: $25. 
the Torrence family is somewhat upset 

about the arrival of Mrs. Torrence’s nephew, a 
war veteran who has just been released from 
treatment in a mental hospital for a break- 
down suffered after the war, and Mr. Tor- 
rences uncle, a salty old farmer from Okla- 
homa. When a romance blossoms between 
the nephew and a neighborhood girl, a cripple 
who has not walked freely since an automobile 
accident, things seem to be turning out well; 
but the girl’s mother resents the interest of a 
“mental case” in her daughter and convinces 
the girl that only pity has aroused the young 
man’s sympathy. Through psychological aid 
provided by the uncle, the boy finally wins 
the girl and actually encourages her to walk 
again. Uncle returns to Oklahoma, having 
planted every square inch of the property in 
vegetables and leaving his relatives with free 
chickens and gardens paid for by income from 
his many oil wells. This is a straight-forward 
play, with some gentle humor and dramatic 
crises, that does an acceptable job of probing 
the tortured spirits of people who have been 
seriously hurt by life. 


BIBI by Paul S. Nathan. French; 3M, 3W, 
1 twelve-year-old girl. Scene: a garden and 
bedroom of a Manhattan apartment. Roy- 
alty: $25.—20. 

Originally premiered by the Barter Theater 
of Virginia, this charming story is rather off 
the beaten track. It concerns a young girl 
who is in many ways old for her age and, in 
other ways, emotionally immature because she 
has not received the love she has needed from 
her busy father, older sister, and aunt. When 
an Iranian delegate to the U. N. wanders into 
her garden by mistake and treats her in a 
charming adult manner, she gets a crush on 
him and decides she will marry him in a few 
years — because young brides are the custom 
in Iran. Eventually her aunt and the man fall 
in love and realize they must tell her about it, 
thus destroying her illusions and robbing her 
of the first sense of security she has ever had. 
Just in time they make her father realize that 
he has shirked his duty and prompt him to 
try to take the place of Bibi’s Prince Charm- 
ing. He does, with immediate success, and the 
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crisis is averted at the right moment. A pre- 
cocious child will be needed to carry this heavy 
role, but if one is available, this will prove a 
most unusual play. 


STATE OF MIND by Nelson Bond. French; 
8M, 7W. Scene: the road and living room 
of a Long Island home, with insert of a 
soda shop. Royalty: $35.—25. 

“Farce with a purpose” might be a phrase 
to describe this play. Father is tired R high 
living costs, taxation, and regimentation — the 
necessary evils, apparently, of living in America 
today. When he discovers an old document 
that gave his forebearer the family estate 
without strings of any kind, he declares him- 
self free from the government. He sets up his 
farm as the independent state of Courtland, 
refuses to let anyone use the state road across 
his property, and demands that visitors have 
visas. The governor arrives, is not successful 
in changing father’s mind, and then declares 
war of his own: cutting off all utilities and 
demanding that anyone leaving the farm have 
visas to enter the United States! Father is 
whipped at last and, when the family virtually 
desert him, gives in to the pressures of modern 
living — but not before he realizes that the 
document offers a tract of land out west in 
exchange for the Long Island estate. Farce it 
may be, but the theme of recapturing the in- 
dependence of our forefathers is a strong and 
thoughtful one. 


THE LAST NOTCH by Sherman Sergel from 
the book by Frank Gilroy. Dramatic Pub. 
Co.; 16M, 11W, optional extras (parts may 
also be doubled). Scene: a street in Texas, 
showing interiors of a church, store, livery 
stable. Royalty: $25. 

The TV western craze has finally hit the 
amateur theater, and this script is not a bad 
one at all to start the ball rolling — if we must! 
In 1883 the little western town, without a 
sheriff, is run pretty much by its leading citi- 
zens, but a gun talks louder than common 
sense. Taunted by his fellow-citizens for not 
carrying a gun, the storekeeper demonstrates 
his prowess and convinces the town he is the 
fastest gun around. The people are afraid of 
what will happen when the word gets around, 
for this kind of knowledge is a challenge to 
any unscrupulous outlaw to prove that he is 
the better shot. They first decide to ask the 
family to leave, but common sense prevails 
and the family is finally encouraged to stay. 
But at that crucial point two outlaws, fleeing 
a posse, pass through town, hear the news, and 
decide to stay long enough to prove that they 
are the fastest guns around. The resolving of 
the conflict is a tense and dramatic climax, in 
which everyone learns that carrying a gun does 
not make a man a man. Characterization is 
good, being adult and three-dimensional and 
not merely flashy. If there is such a thing as 
an adult western, this is probably it. 


THE LITTLE WORLD OF DON CAMILLO, 
by Father Gilbert V. Hartke, from the 
novel by Giovanni Guareschi. Dramatic Pub. 
Co.; 12M, 4W, extras. Scene: the interior 
and exterior of a small Italian church. Roy- 
alty: $35. 

The famous novel has been given a new 
lease on life with this interesting dramatiza- 
tion by Father Hartke, former president of 
the American Educational Theater Association. 
Once again the parish priest, Don Camillo, 
battles with his conscience as to how he will 
handle his once-best friend, Peppone, now a 
communist and mayor of the town. When 


Conscience demands charity and mercy, Don 
Camillo often finds ways of satisfying his con- 
science and also his great need to put the 
offender in his place, for, after all, communism 
cannot be allowed to flaunt itself before de- 
cent Christian people. The best incidents of 
the book appear here: 
Peppone’s baby, the strike at the dairy farm, 
the appearance of the former German occu- 
pation officer, an evil man who means harm 
to both Peppone and Don Camillo. Needless 
to say, the victory goes to the pure-in-heart; 


and in the end the not-so-enthusiastic commu- f 


nist returns to the fold, from which he never 
really strayed in real earnest. A charmingly 


different kind of play that is amusing for its} 


characterization and also emotionally moving 


for its thoughtful treatment of a world prob-f 


lem. 


NUTS IN MAY, by Kristin Sergel from the 
book by Cornelia Otis Skinner. Dramatic 


Pub. Co.; 6M, 10 W. Scene: the bed-sitting | 
Royalty: 


room of a New York apartment. 
$25. 


It’s to bad that the rest of this play does f 


not quite hold up to the scintilating first act 
and start of the second, but this is still an 


hilarious story about what can happen to af 
stage star on the day of her opening night of} 


a new play in New York. Love hits Cornelia’s 
young son and he finds himself with two girls 


whom he has invited to attend his mother’s > 


opening. The author of the new play wants 
to put in some last-minute changes, but can‘ 
make up her mind which ones. The coast-to- 
coast personality program plans to interview 
the star just before her opening. And _ there 
are other obstacles to be overcome before 
mother can walk like a zombie through her 
performance—but the reviews are good, the 
play is a hit, and the right one of the two 
girls decides to forgive and forget. The wit 


with which Cornelia writes all her works has f 


not been lost in this dramatization, and even 
the introduction of pure farce in the second- 
act climax cannot really weaken the script too 
much. Actors who do this must know how to 
turn an epigram and comedy line and _ also 
possess excellent diction, for the whole effect 
depends upon destroying the poise of cultured 
people who rarely lose their poise. 


THE GIRL OUT FRONT, by Patricia Clapp. 
Dramatic Pub. Co., 7M, 7W, extras. Scene: 
a teen-age hangout, a soda shop. Royalty: 
$15. 
When Buzz’s father is ill and Buzz must 
take over running the soda shop, his real 


friends rally around to make it a success so} 


so that he can go to college; but his girl- 
friend, a selfish spoiled brat, .loes her best 
to thwart their plans because 
Buzz’s putting other things before her. This 
simple little play features “good” youngsters 
who are probably too good and certainly the 


thoughtless villainess is too blatantly evil; but} 
it still remains a fair choice of an easy play} 


about usually normal youngsters. 


THATS MY COUSIN, by Kurtz Gordon. 
Dramatists Play Service; 8M, 10W. Scene: 
the lounge of a dude ranch in Colorado. 
Royalty: on application. 

The plot is farcical in most spots, but the 
characterization is often touched with the 
brush of realism. Kitty inherits her uncle’s old 
ranch and decides to turn it into a business 
proposition. With the financial and moral sup- 
port of the local banker’s son, she redecorates 
and advertises such gimmicks as the right to 
search for uranium (Geiger counters for rent 
in the lobby) and to keep half of what you 
find. She “salts” a hillside, but some uranium 
is really found. She stages a fake hold-up to 
entertain the guests, but the fake is played for 
real, for the moment, and she doesn’t know 
what’s happening. All turns out well, of 
course, and the husband-hunting girls get 
their men. For an evening of just plain hokus- 
pokus fun, this script might do the trick. 
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by B. M. 
Hobgood, Chairman of the Drama and Speech Department, 
Catawba College, Salisbury, N.C. Contents: Why We 
Choose to Enjoy, The Popular Arts, The Actor and the 
Medium, From Flickers to Art, The Director Makes the 
Movie, Broadcasting: The Casual Audience, Television: 
Packaging the Program, Holidays in Music. 75 


by Delwin 
B. Dusenbury, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsy]l- 
vania. Contents: The Beginning: From “Black Face” to 
“The Black Crook,” A Gay Galaxy of Stars, The Influence 
of Gilbert and Sullivan, The Operetta: Vienna to Victor 
Herbert, Variety and Vaudeville, A Review of Revues, 
American Musical Comedy: 1900-1920, American Musical 
Theater: Production Problems. .75 


by Delwin 
B. Dusenbury, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Contents: American Musical Comedy: 1920-1930, 
The East Side Story: Berlin and Gershwin, The Boys from 
Columbia: Rogers and Hart, The Sophisticate from Indiana: 
Cole Porter, More Than Entertainment: 1930-1940, The 
Musical Play: Part I, The Musical Play: Part II, Maturity: 
1940 to the Present. 79 


by Arthur H. Ballet, 
University of Minnesota. Contents: The Classic Theater: 
Greece and Rome, Medieval Theater, Elizabethan England, 
Restoration England, European Theater in Transition, 
Nineteenth Century England, Early American Theater, 
The American Theater to World War I. 79 


(Finis) by Arthur H. Ballet, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Contents: Theater Today in Europe, 
Theater Today in France, Theater Today in the Orient, 
Theater Today in England, Theater Today in the United 
States (Part I), Theater Today in the United States (Part 
II), The Non-professional Theater in the United States, 
A Short History of the Theater: Overview. .75 


by Charles R. Trumbo and Pollyann. Mr. 
Trumbo, former sponsor of Thespian Troupe 728, Bartow, 
Florida. Contents: History of Pageantry, Pageantry in 
America, Source Material for Pageants, Writing the Pag- 
eant, Organizing the Pageant, Pageant Committees at Work, 
Directing the Pageant, The Night of the Pageant. 75 


(A History of Costumes), 
by Charles R. Trumbo, Bartow, Fla., High School. Con- 
tents: Costumes of Ancient Greece, Costumes of Ancient 
Rome, Costumes of the Middle Ages, Costumes of the 
Elizabethan Era, Costumes of the Eighteenth Century, 
The Victorian Age, The Gay Nineties, Came the Flap- 
per. 10 


by Charles R. 
Trumbo, Bartow, Fla., High School. Contents: Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman, The Middle Ages, The Elizabethan 
Period, The Seventeenth Century, The Eighteenth Century, 
The Victorian Age. yf 


by Leslie Irene Coger, Professor 
of Speech and Dramatic Arts, Southwest Missouri State 
College, Springfield, Missouri. Contents: So You Want 
to Read Aloud, Let’s Tell a Story, So You Want to Read 
a Play, Let’s Give a Book Review, So You Want to Make 
Them Laugh, Let’s Act Poetry, Let’s Give a Reading Re- 
cital, Let’s Have a Readers’ Theater. 79 


by Carl B. Cass, 
School of Drama, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
homa. Contents: Make-Up Materials, Make-Up Colors 
and Contours, Moulding with Make-Up, Make-Up Sug- 
gesting Personality, Structural Indications of Personality, 
Racial and Conventional Types of Make-Up, Make-Up 
for Television. By £5) 


(Revised Edition). 
Edited by Ernest Bavely. Contains a comprehensive dis- 
cussion on how to teach dramatics at the secondary school 
level by Katherine Ommanney, a thorough discussion on 
the organization of high school dramatics clubs, and articles 
on play standards, organization of the production staff, 
play rehearsal schedule, publicity, preparation of hand- 
bills, etc. $1.00 


by Willard J. Fried- 
erich, Head, Drama Department, Marietta College, Mari- 
etta, Ohio. A complete and detailed syllabus for teaching 
the Dramatic Arts in secondary schools. 79 
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Shirley MacLaine played the wide eyed husband-seeking 
just-out-of-college career girl in the motion picture version 
of this comedy. 


Here is one of the most delightful new comedies in 


years, and it is available now for immediate production! 


STORY OF THE PLAY 


Meg Wheeler felt stifled in her small home town where she’s 
just graduated from the tiny within-walking-distance college. 
Now, escorted by two stern and possessive aunts (the sort 
that go out of their way to touch anything marked with a 
“wet paint” sign) Meg comes to New York. She's intent on 
enlarging her horizon — by that she means finding a husband. 
As the curtain rises, Meg is moving into a charming girls’ 
boarding house in Manhattan, one that’s filled with attractive 
girls, most of them just as eager as Meg to find that ideal 
man. Meg has always had her way at home because of a 
unique ability to invent plausible statistics to support her 
whim of the moment. “According to statistics,” she used to 
tell her parents, “eighty-two point four per cent of girls over 
sixteen were allowed to stay out till midnight.” However 


when Meg tried her home-made statistics on the mathe- 
matically inclined Miles Doughton, head of an advertising 
firm Meg is caught short for the first time. Meg is caught 
quite differently by Miles Doughton’s younger brother Evan. 
The girls of the boarding house agree that Evan is “no better 
looking than the average Greek god” and when Meg looks at 
him, she feels like a “marshmallow over an open fire.” 
Seeing how Meg feels, and a little fed up with his younger 
brother’s attitude, Miles Doughton decides to give Meg a 
hand in snaring Evan. Together Miles and Meg, using the 
latest advertising techniques, set out to trap the girl-chasing 
Evan into marriage. The hilarious results build to a delightful 
climax in which we discover that in the course of “landing” 
Evan — Meg and Miles have fallen in love with each other! 


CAST 12W, 5M. ONE SET. PLAYBOOKS 90c. ROYALTY $35.00. 
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